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Art. I.—History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Part 
the Second. Ato. pp. 718. London, Longman and Co. 
1817, 


Turee centuries have elapsed since the discovery of the 
New World, but at no period the moral and philosophical 
interest it has excited has been so powerful as at the pre- 
sent moment. 

The enterprise of Columbus laid open to us a new hemi- 
sphere, with a territory more spacious than either of the 
three continents east of the Atlantic, and approaching in 
dimensions a third part of the habitable globe. The gran- 
deur of the objects, as well as the immense extent of the 
theatre on which they are displayed, invites our curiosity, 
and commands our attention. Nature has carried on her 
operations with a bolder hand, and has distinguished the 
features of these immeasurable regions by a peculiar mag- 
nificence. Even the plain of Quito, which is considered as 
the base of the Andes, is elevated further above the ocean 
than the summit of the Pyrenees; and that stupendous 
ridge of mountains, extending from north to south, while 
their heads are concealed in the clouds, and the storms 
roll and the thunders burst at their feet, are covered with 
everlasting snows. The waters are in proportion to these 
vast eminences; such are the profound and expanded chan- 
nels of the Maragnou, the Orinoco, the Plata, the Missis- 
sippi, and the St. Laurence; and such the vast caverns of 
the Lakes, spacious as the inland seas, with which in this 
part of the earth we are aquainted. 

The portion of this ample subject to which the work 
before us relates, is comprehended between the equator and 
thirty-five degrees of south latitude, and between the 
thirtieth and sixty-fifth degree of west longitude; including 
not only the territory of Brazil, but also a considerable 
portion of the countries claimed by the Spanish crown, to 
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the confines of the dominions of the royal Atahualpa, who 
fell a sacrifice to the treachery and cruelty of Pizarro. 

The dates of this volume, independently of the digression 
respecting the Jesuits, involve the period between 1641 and 
1685, or forty-four years; taking up the subject about 
ninety after the time when the polished and eloquent Ro- 
berison closes his History of America, The first twenty 
years of this interval are occupied very much with the sub- 
sisting wars between the Dutch and Portuguese, which were 
terminated by the treaty in 1661, when the former resigned 
all preteusions to the country in favour of the latter, for the 
trifling mercenary consideration of 350,000/. 

The era of Portuguese history at which this narrative 
commences, is extremely interesting. Philip Il. in 1580 
had united Portugal to Spain, and the severity of his policy 
had been continued for sixty years, when John of Braganza 
threw off the yoke; and, on his accession, both the Asiatic 
and American dependencies of the sceptre readily submitted 
to his authority. The consequence of this revolution was 
twenty-six we of war with Spain, contemporaneoug with 
the events before us in the western hemisphere, and which 
closed with the peace of 1668. The Portuguese, sur- 
rounded by hostile natives, had to contend both with the 
Dutch and the Spaniards; and the respective encroachments 
of these competitors are among the most active materials 
of this history. 

The different policy adopted by Spain and Portugal con- 
tributed to the confirmation of the latter in these possessions. 
It was among the maxims of the former to extend to Brazil 
the jealous system that obstructed the prosperity of her 
other colonies, end a monopoly was established prohibiting 
all intercourse with foreign nations, consistently with a 
restrictive system which has for three centuries been rigidly 
adhered to by the same oppressive government. The Bra- 
ganza family for a long period acted on more liberal prin- 
ciples; and it was not until gold was discovered in abund- 
ance by the short process of removing the soil to obtain it, 
that both the rulers and the people, neglecting the slow 
and surer means of wealth and power, excluded strangers 
from the harbours of Brazil. 

Although the Dutch had declined any interference with 
the concerns of Brazil subsequent to the treaty of 1661, yet 
the ancient enmity of the Portuguese towards them in Brazil 
still subsisted at the close of the seventeenth century; and 
this was more strongly excited to action by the rival in- 
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terests of the two nations at the opposite extremity of the 
globe. Even the pursuit of gold was to be abandoned to 
destroy the foundation of Dutch influence in the East, and 
an opinion being entertained that the spices of Java were 
some centuries before indigenous in Brazil, a project was 
formed for their extensive cultivation in the latter. In 
furtherance of this purpose, orders were given by the court 
of Lisbon, that every ship in the India trade which touched 
at Brazil should convey the plant for cultivation to South 
America. It was in consequence of a hint given by 
Charles II. to the Portuguese ambassador in London that 
this expedient was resorted to, but the project, in the sequel, 
proved abortive. 

The epoch on which this volume is employed was not 
only important to Portugal, but to her competitors in the 
north of Europe. The emancipation she had obtained in 
1640 was acquired by Holland eight years afterwards: on 
the introduction of the Inquisition, she indignantly threw 
off the Spanish yoke, and was declared free and independent 
in 1648. To facilitate their purposes in the East, in 1652 
the Dutch established a colony at the Cape of Good Hope; 
and in 1667 was concluded the peace of Breda between the 
Seven United Provinces and Great Britain. In the follow- 
ing year a commercial treaty was entered into with the 
same country, to enlarge the sphere of their action, and to 
improve the sources of their prosperity. 

Such were the circumstances of these rivals; and to the 
miseries with which their contests were attended in Brazil 
is assigned the earlier division of the work. 


“ Itamaraca had been relieved by the removal of these natives ; 
but that island was now laid waste; the garrison had no other re- 
sources than what the scanty magazines of Fort Orange contained, 
and the works which the Portugueze had erected on the opposite 
shore prevented them from marauding upon the main-land. In 
Recife the distress was more severely felt ; the city was searched for 
food, and all that could be found was seized for the common stock, 
a single pound per week being the allowance of bread for soldiers 
and inhabitants alike. Ere long this miserable pittance was with- 
held from the inhabitants, that it might be doubled for the garrison, 
who in their hunger were now beginning to listen to the offers of the 
enemy. Cats and dogs, which are stated to have been very nume- 
rous when the blockade began, were now all consumed ; rats had 
been hunted with such perseverance that the race appeared to 
be exterminated in Recife; the horses also had all been eaten, and 
the negroes dug up the rotten bones of such as had been buried, and 
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gnawed them with miserable avidity. Slaves of course suffered even 
more than their masters; their faces and bodies were as of living 
skeletons; their legs swelled, and many died of inanimation. No 
courage, no cunning, no enterprize could relieve them ; to venture 
beyond the protection of the works in search of food was almost cer- 
tain death. Henrique Diaz and his Negroes occupied the nearest 
station, and carried on the war with the vindictive and unwearible 
spirit of savages. Wading through mud and water till they were 
girdle-deep, they hid themselves among the mangoes, so near the 
walls that none could stir without being perceived: they gave no 
quarter ; and it was long before the camp-masters and their own 
leader could suppress a ferocious custom which they had esta- 
blished, of carrying about the heads of the Dutchmen from house to 
house, as religious mendicants go with a saint in a glass case, and 
extorting money as a remuneration fur the spectacle.” (p. 179—80.) 


The situation of affairs after incessant hostility for a long 
period, may be conveniently collected from a brief view of 
the negociation in Holland, of the demands of the republic, 
and of the effect these produced on the court of Lisbon. 


** The ambassador in Holland bad exhausted all the arts of 
diplomatic chicanery; and the Couit, dreading an open war, yet 
clinging with all the strength of honourable and religious feelings to 
the hope of recovering Pernambuco, as a sort of compromise be- 
tween its pride and its weakness, instructed him to turn the nego- 
ciation into a bargain, aud offer the Company a price for their 
claims upon Brazil, and their remaining possessions there. The 
Dutch knew the value of this long-contested territory; they pre- 
sumed upon the strength of their arms, which nowhere but in Brazil 
had as yet suffered any humiliation; and presuming also upon the de- 
bility and helplessness of Pertugal, they thought themselves entitled 
to dictate any terms to such an opponent. Instead, therefore, of 
listening to the proposal, they insisted that Portugal should cede the 
whole of the provinces which they bad occupied when the truce was 
made, and the third part of Seregipe also ; that the isle and fort of 
the Morro de S. Paulo, (which would have given them the com- 
mand of Bahia,) should be put into their hands as a cautionary pos- 
session for twenty years, till the whole of the terms should be ful- 
filled ; that, as an indemnity for the losses which they had sustained, 
the King of Portugal should pay 100,000 florins yearly, for twenty 
years, as a subsidy for the maintenance of Dutch troops in Brazil; 
that one thousand draft oxen, one thousand cows, four hundred 
horses, and one thousand sheep should be delivered yearly to the 
Company in Brazil for ten years, and one thousand chests of sugar, 
averaging twenty arrobas each, yearly for twenty years. . All the 
slaves also whom the insurgents had carried off were to be replaced, 
according to a fair estimate of their numbers, and every thing be- 
longing to the works which had been destroyed, to be restored, the 
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Dutch having full power to reclaim and seize their property of every 
kind for a year after the publication of the treaty, wherever they 
could find it. They should also retain their conquests in Africa; 
and if the Portugueze broke this agreement in any part beyond the 
line, it should become null and void in all parts beyond the line. 
These extravagant demands were so far modified in the course of 
their conferences with Francisco de Sousa, that they ceased to re- 
quire the Morro de S. Paulo, and lowered the compensation to 
600,000 cruzadoes, or 1,000 chests of sugar, half white, and half 
of inferior quality, in annual payments, which should complete the 
whole sum in ten years. 

“ Cruelly as the Portagueze had suffered under a foreign govern- 
ment and a domestic superstition, the nation had lost neither its 
courage nor its pride; and the public voice was for supporting their 
brethren in Pernambuco at all hazards. The government felt its 
poverty, its weakness, and its danger; what course to pursue in 
these difliculties perplexed the cabinet of Joam IV. whose crown 
was indeed a crown of thorns; and this business, which had so 
often been discussed among his ministers, was again brought into 
debate. He laid before his counsel the ultimatum of the States, and 
also their first extravagant project: he desired them to bear in mind 
that France was on the point of concluding a separate peace with 
Spain, and enjoined them to keep the business perfectly secret, and 
make no minute in the council either of the decree which thus sum- 
moned it, or of the discussions consequent thereon. But though the 
council were thus ordered to leave no memerial of what past, their 
various opinions weie given in writing; these have been preserved, 
and they are equally curious and characteristic.” (p. 212—213.) 


While India was receding from beneath the sway of Por- 
tugal, Brazil was preserved to her, and she was in conse- 

uence enabled to carry her struggle for independence in 
eens to a successful termination. One of the expedients 
recommended to Joam 1V. was to follow the example of 
the Dutch, and establish a commercial company ; but there 
were many obstructions in the way of a Catholic govern- 
ment, with which the Reformists had not to encounter. 


“ Never had any country suffered so dreadfully in its vital inte- 
rests from the spirit of intolerance as Portugal at this time. Vieyra, 
who had most ably and most eloquently exposed the atrocious prac- 
tices of the Inquisition, perceived the whole political evil, as well as 
the whole moral iniquity of this accursed tribunal. The exemption 
which he required, and without which it was impossible that these 
Companies should be formed, was for the sake of the New Chris- 
tians, a denomination under which probably the greater part of the 
Portugueze merchants were liable to be included,—for in fact no 
man was secure. The Holy Office took the alarm; the mixture, 
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not of suspected persons, but, as he says, of suspected money, was 
denounced as an abomination; and it was not till the losses of eight 
successive years had nearly ruined the trade of Portugal, and laid the 
government almost at the mercy of its enemies, that this obstacle was 
overcome. Even then only haif his project was adopted; that, 
however, was for the nearest and most important object: a Brazil 
Company was established. This country had been so long and ob- 
stinately contended for, that the mere contest had made the Portu- 
gueze fee! its value, and take a pride in its possession: and the King, 
with this feeling, gave his eldest son 'Theodosio the title of Prince 
of Brazil.” (p. 223— 229.) 


The death of Joam in 1656 was likely to produce un- 
favourable changes to the Portuguese in the Brazils, and 
at the critical time when, after a protracted contest, they 
had recovered Pernambuco. The Queen, a woman of a 
masculine understanding and undaunted courage, was left 
regent during the minority of her son Alphonso VI., when 
the hopes of the Spaniards were more than ever awakened 
to crush, what they still termed, the rebellion of the Portu- 
guese; and the Dutch, aoa delivered from the formidable 
enmity of Cromwell, not only renewed their demands upon 
a helpless country, but prepared to enforce them. In these 
circumstances, it so happened that it was the policy of 
France to prevent the ruin of Portugal. Louis X1V. was 
then on the throne, and on his offer to act as mediator, he 
was accepted in that character by both parties. The claims 
of the Dutch were very extensive, and they were, 


“ That all the country between the river S. Francisco and Seara, 
inclusively, should be restored; all the artillery and stores which 
had been taken in the different forts; and all the private property of 
which the Dutch had been dispossessed in those provinces ; that the 
Brazilian Portugueze should give the Company one thousand draft 
oxen, one thousand cows, three hundred horses, and six hundred 
sheep, annually, for six years; that six hundred thousand florins 
should be paid to the Company iu six months, and thirteen thou- 
sand chests of sugar in thirteen years. Debts should be mutually 
paid; the Portugueze who chose to quit the ceded Captaincies might 
sell their property, but not remove it. The island of St. Thomas 
should be restored to the Dutch, with Angola, and all that had 
been taken from them upon that coast.” (p. 244—245.) 


Charles Il. of England at this time was in treaty for his 
marriage with a Portuguese princess, and he, therefore, 
intimated to the Dutch, that if they persevered in their 
resentment against her family, he should become a party 
the dispute. France supporting most earnestly the same 
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cause, with such powerful interference, the negociations 
were at length concluded, Portugal consenting to pay 
four millions of cruzados, whether in money, sugar, to- 
bacce, or salt, as might be most convenient to her, and to 
restore all the artillery taken in Brazil, which was marked 
either with the arms of the United Provinces, or of the 
West India Company. The reflections of our author on 
this occasion deserve particular attention. 


« Thus after so many years of mutual insincerity and mutual suf- 
fering, the struggle between the Portugueze and Dutch was ended. 
The dishonourable aggressions of the Dutch at the commencement 
of the ten years trace gave the Portugueze a fair pretext for their 
subsequent infractions of the same agreement: though if no such 
pretext had been given, it cannot be doubted that the Pernambu- 
cans would have risen against a heavy and a galling yoke, and it is 
more than probable that Portugal, from its religious principles and 
its national spirit, would have aided and abetted the insurgents. 
The motives of that insurrection were both as evil and as good as 
they have been represented by the writers of the different countries. 
Joam Fernandes Vieira would not perhaps have found encourage- 
ment in his designs, if many of the leading conspirators had not 
been men of desperate fortunes; but on the other hand, nothing 
short of the high principle of patriotism could have enabled him aud 
his countrymen to persevere through so many difficulties, and such 
continual disappointments. As in the commencement of the strug- 
gie, there is much that is disgraceful on both parts, so also the ter- 
miaation cannot be considered as honourable to either; the Dutch 
were beaten out of the country in dispute, and the Portugueze con- 
sented to pay for the victory which they had cbtained. But Portu- 
gal must not be reproached for this submission, at a time of the ut- 
most internal weakness, and the greatest pressure of danger from 
Spain. At that time the Joss of Ceylon may perhaps have been 
thought to outweigh the recovery of the Brazilian provinces: but 
Ceylon must always have fallen to a stronger maritime power, and 
the Portugueze, though the most amalgamating in their policy of all 
the European conquerors, and in that respect the wisest, would still 
have formed but a small part of its population. On the other hand, 
the recovery of Pernambuco has left Portugal in undisputed posses- 
sion of one of the most extensive and highly-favoured regions of the 
globe ;—an empire which under every imaginable circumstance of 
misgovernment has continued to advance in population and in indus- 
try, which is now rapidly progressive, and which, whatever revolu- 
tions it may be destined to undergo, will remain the patrimony of a 


Portugueze people, speaking the language of Fernam Lopes, of 
Barros, of Camoens, and Vieyra.” (p. 249—250.) 


We are now proceeding to another division of the work, 
of a character perfectly distinct from the protracted contest 
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between the Dutch and Portuguese: it is the peaceful do- 
minion of the Jesuits which was established in Paraguay, 
and of which the rise, progress, and overthrow, are perhaps 
improperly considered by our author to be inseparably con- 
nected with the account of Brazil. In order to supply this 
= of his narrative, he deviates from the limits which he 

ad originally prescribed to himself, both in respect to time 
and place; he devotes a whole chapter to the interval 
between 1586 and 1642, in order to trace the origin of the 
authority of the Jesuits; and he penetrates into the ex- 
tended regions of Paraguay, to examine into the nature, 
character, and effects, of their government Some political 
difficulties occurred which the Order had the success to 
remove. These Christians, who sought to reclaim, with 
no other weapons than those of the Gospel, demanded that 
they should be allowed to interdict the Spaniards from any 
intrusion on their commonwealth, and their wish was com- 
plied with. When thus set at liberty from foreign interfer- 
ence, they formed a Utopia of their own. The first object 
was to remove from their people all temptations which were 
not inherent in human nature, and by establishing as 
nearly as possible a community of property, they excluded 
a large portion of the crimes and miseries which embitter 
the life of civilized man. 


“« There was no difficulty in beginning upon this system in a wide 
and thinly-peopled country; men accustomed to the boundless li- 
berty of the savage life would more readily perceive its obvious ad- 
vantages, than they could be made to comprehend the more com- 
plicated relations of property, and the benefits of that inequality in 
society, of which the evils are apparent as well as numerous. ‘The 
master of every family had a portion of land allotted him sufficient 
for its use, wherein he cultivated maize, mandubi, a species of pota- 
toe, cotton, and whatever else he pleased; of this land, which was 
called Abamba, or the private possession, he was tenant as long as 
he was able to cultivate it; when he became too old for the labour, 
or in case of death, it was assigned to another occupier. Oxen for 
ploughing it were lent from the common stock. Two larger portions, 
called Tupamba, or God's Possession, were cultivated for the com- 
munity, one part being laid out in grain and pulse, another in cotton ; 
here the inhabitants all contributed their share of work at stated 
times, and the produce was depesited in the common store-house, 
for the food and clothing of the infirm and sick, widows, orphans, 
and children of both sexes. From these stores whatever was needed 
for the church, or for the public use, was purchased, and the Indians 
were supplied with seed, if, as it often happened, they had not been 
provident enough to lay it up for themselves: but they were required 
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to return from their private harvest the same measure which they 
received.” (p. 335—336.) 

“ As in the Jesuits’ system nothing was the result of fortuitous 
circumstances, but all had been preconceived and ordered, the 
towns were all built upon the same plan. The houses werey placed 
on three sides of a large square. At first they were mere hovels : 
the frame work was of stakes firmly set in the ground, and canes 
between them, well secured either with withs or thongs; these were 
then plastered with a mixture of mud, straw, and cow-dung. Shin- 
gles of a tree called the Caranday were found the best roofing ; and 
a strong compost, which was water proof, was made of clay and bul- 
locks’ blood. As the Reductions became more settled they improved 
in building ; the houses were more solidly constructed, and covered 
with tiles. Still, by persons accustomed to the decencies of life, 
they would be deemed miserable habitations.” (p. 339.) 


The houses were built and repaired by the community, 
and every couple had a dwelling assigned them on their 
marriage. Highly as the state of celibacy is esteemed 
among the Romish adherents, it was not thought fit to 
recommend it here, and the union of the males was encou- 
raged at the age of seventeen, and of the females at fifteen. 
These early connections were to provide against incon. 
tinence, and they were less injurious than they would have 
been in any other condition of society. 


** An Indian of the Reductions never knew, during his whole 
progress from the cradle to the grave, whut it was to take thought 
for the morrow: all his duties were comprized in obedience. ‘The 
strictest discipline soon becomes tolerable when it is certain and im- 
mutable ;—that of the Jesuits extended to every thing, but it was 
neither capricious nor oppressive. The children were considered as 
belonging to the community ; they lived with their parents, that the 
course of natural affection might not be interrupted ; but their edu- 
cation was a public duty. Early in the morning the bell summoned 
them to church, where having prayed and been examined in the 
catechism, they heard mass ; their breakfast was then given them at 
the Rector’s from the public stores; after which they were led by 
an elder, who acted both as overseer and censor, to their daily oc- 
cupations. From the earliest age the sexes were separated; they 
did not even enter the church by the same door, nor did woman or 
girl ever set foot within the Jesuit’s house. The business of the 
young girls was to gather the cotton, and drive away birds from the 
field. The boys were employed in weeding, keeping the roads in 
order, and other tasks suited to their strength. y went to work 
with the music of flutes, and in procession, bearing a little image of 
St. Isidro the husbandman, the patron saint of Madrid, who was in 
high odour during the seventeenth century: this idol was placed in 
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a conspicuous situation while the boys were at work, and borne 
back with the same ceremony when the morning's task was over.— 
In the afternoon they were again summoned to church, where they 
went through the rosary; they had then their dinner in the same 
manner,gs their breakfast, after which they returned home to assist 
their mothers, or amuse themselves during the remainder of the day.” 
(p. 343—344.) 


In dancing according to the European manner, we are 
told, the Jesuits saw as many dangers as the old Albigenses, 
or the Quakers in later times; and like them, perhaps, 
believed that the paces of a promiscuous dance were so 
many steps towards hell. But they were aware that to this 
practice the Indians had a strong propensity, and they 
therefore ingeniously contrived to make it a part of alltheir 
religious festivities. Yet here caution was observed to 
prevent the influence of the sensual passions; so that 
young men and boys were the only performers, the more 
mature of the same sex and the females attending as spec- 
tators. The performances were dramatic figure-dances, for 
which the Catholic mythology furnished subjects in abund- 
‘ance. It is curious to observe the advance of improvement 
under this singular hierocracy. 


“ Considerable progress had been made both in the useful and 
ornamental arts. Besides carpenters, masons, and blacksmiths, the 
had turners, carvers, painters, and gilders; they cast bells and built 
organs. In these arts they were instructed by some of the lay- 
brethren, among whom artificers of every kind were found. Metal 
was brought from Buenos Ayres, at an enormous cost, having been 
imported there from Europe. They were taught enough of me- 
chanics to construct horse-mills, enough of hydraulics to raise water 
for irrigating the lands, and supplying their stews, and public cis- 
terns for washing. A Guarani, however nice the mechanism, could 
imitate any thing which was set befure bim. There were several 
weavers in every Reduction, who worked for the public stock ; and 
a certain number were employed for the use of individuals, women 
taking their thread to the steward, and receiving an equal weight in 
cloth when it had past through the loom, the weavers being paid 
from the treasury. This was the produce of their private culture, 
and in this some little incitement was afforded to vanity and volun- 
tary exertion ; for they were supplied every year with a certain quan- 
tity of clothing, and what they provided themselves was so mach 
finery. In their unreclaimed state some of these tribes were entirely 
naked, and the others nearly so,—but the love of dress became al- 
most a universal passion among them as soon as they acquired the 
first rudiments of civilization. ‘ Give them any thing fine,’ says 
Dobrizhoffer, ‘and—in calum jusseris, ibunt.’ This, therefore, 
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was one of the ways by which his colleagues enticed them to heaven.” 
(p. 350—35 1.) 


The exclusion of the Spaniards from the common-wealth 
excited so much suspicion, as well as enmity, that it could not 
be long maintained ; hence, in later times, ingress was per- 
mitted to the inhabitants of six towns north of the Parana, 
and to the — of the Corrientes. Money was scarcely 
known in Paraguay, and all officers at re ry the 
capital, were paid in kind; every thing had its fixed rate, 
and he who required one article gave another for it in pay- 
ment, according to the usage in barter, so that there was 
throughout these establishments no circulating medium. 
They had factors at Santa Fé and at Buenos Ayres who 
received their commodities, paid the the tribute from the 
products, and returned the surplus in utensils, colours for 
painting, oil, salt, vestments, and other merchandize. But 
the chief article of export was the Matié, or herb of Para- 
guay, which throughout these regions is almost as generally 
in use astea in England. It is prepared from a tree, which 
the natives call Ca, and which in its form and foliage, 


resembles the orange-tree, but the leaf is softer, and the 
tree itself much larger. 
The exertions of the Jesuit missionaries were great, and 


the difficulties and dangers to which they were exposed, in 
seeking out, and reducing the wild tribes, were of the most 
serious nature. The itinerant set forth with his breviary 
and a cross, which served him for a staff, about thirty con- 
verts accompanied him as guides, interpreters and servants, 
or rather, as fellow-labourers, They were armed, but not 
with weapons of battle ; they carried axes and bills to open 
a passage through the woods, and they had a stock of maize, 
and implements for producing ignition. The danger from 
wild beasts (for the crocodile in this country is not to be 
dreaded), is in Paraguay and the adjoining provinces in- 
considerable; but there are few parts of the world in which 
the traveller has so many plagues to molest him. 


“ The first business upon halting for the night, or even for a meal 
during the day, is to beat the ground and trample the grass for a 
safe p Arner: round, in order to drive away the snakes, who are 
very numerous, and who are attracted by fire. The torment of 
insects is almost insufferable. Where there is finer grass, where 
there are thickets or marshes, on the borders of lakes or rivers, or 
where there are thick woods, there says Dobrizhoffer, if you are to 
pass the night, you must not dream of sleeping. All the plagues 
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of Egypt seem to have been transferred to the lowlands of South 
America. Ticks of every size are numetous enough to form a curse 
themselves. ‘The open country swarms with fleas; so that he who 
lies down upon what he supposes to be clean turf, where there is no 
vestige of either man or beast, rises up black with these vermin. 
The vinchuca, or flying bug, is more formidable in houses than in 
the epen air. Breeze-flies and wasps torment the horses and mules. 
But the common fly is far the most serious plague both to man and 
beast in this country: it gets to the ears and noses of those who are 
asleep, deposits its eggs, and unless timely relief be applied, the 
maggots eat their way into the head, and occasion the most excru- 
ciating pain and death. This is well known in the Columbian 
Islands, as a danger to which the sick are exposed; but in Para- 
guay it occurs frequently, and Dobrizhoffer says he dreaded the fly 
more than all the other insects and all the venemous reptiles of the 
country. In addition to these evils the Missionaries had often to 
endure the extremes of fatigue and hunger, when making their way 
through swamps and woodlands: and when, having persevered 
through all these obstacles, they found the savages of whom they 
were in quest, they and their companions sometimes fell victims to 
the ferocity, the caprice, or the suspicion of the very persons for 
whose benefit they had endured so much.” (p. 364—366.) 


If any one should doubt the happy effects of kindness 
towards savage nations, that uncertainty will be instantly 
removed if, in looking to the history before us, he compare 
the rapid progress the Jesuits have made towards the civili- 
zation of the natives by the arts of peace, with the tardy 
advance during the compulsory hostility of Spain and Por- 
tugal. The history of America, under the latter, is a 
catalogue of crimes. At the commencement of this career 
of mischief, the navies and armies were employed in de- 
grading two great and happy empires into ferocity and 

rbarism, and in converting their cultivated fields into 
frightful deserts and solitudes. Very different was the 
reception of the forces of the Europeans, and of the peace- 
ful missionaries of religion. The latter seem to be inspired 
only by sentiments of affection and charity, and their mag. 
nanimity confounded the tribes when they saw forgiveness 
exchanged for vengeance. By degrees their confidence was 
extended towards men who appeared to seek them only 
with the design to make them happy. In these circum- 
stances, their attachment to the Jesuits resembled a filial 
regard. When a Jesuit was expected, all ages flocked to 
see him; and on his approach omitted nothing that could 
express their joy and respect. Thus, surrounded by per- 
sons under the most docile influence, he instructed them in 
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the fundamental doctrines of religion, exhorted them to re- 
gularity of conduct, to justice, beneficence, and, above all, 
to an abhorrence of the shedding of human blood. Very 
different were the lessons of instruction the same people 
received from the mouths of the cannon of European 
warriors. 

Notwithstanding the comparative advantages of the state 
of society introduced by the Jesuits, over the brutal con- 
dition in which man appeared in these wild regions, it is 
obvious from the nature of their government, that under it 
he could never attain a high degree of virtue. He was 
reduced to an automaton, and if not wholly deprived of 
consciousness, yet his movements were so regular, and his 
actions, both moral and physical so uniform, that no variety 
was admitted into his existence by which experience could 
be acquired, passion could be inflamed, or the noblest emo- 
tions of the heart exeited. Our surprize is awakened when 
we consider the permanence of such an artificial govern- 
ment, and it is to be ascribed only to the cool and deliberate 
judgment by which the most ardent zeal was controuled in 
its operations. This authority was in Paraguay overthrown, 
but it has been transferred to the vast peninsula of Cali- 
fornia, which was discovered by Cortes in the year 1536. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century the Jesuits 
explored this neglected province, civilized its rude inha- 
bitants, and introducing into it the same policy, they imper- 
ceptibly acquired a dominion over it as complete as that 
which they possessed in the interior of the southern con- 
tinent. In this situation matters continued, until the ex- 
cae of the order from the Spanish dominions, when Don 

oseph Galves, who was afterwards appointed minister for 
the Tndies, was directed to visit that country, in order to 
ascertain its resources, and the influence the Jesuits pos- 
sessed within its boundaries. Venegas and Lorenzano in- 
form us that his account of it was favourable in respect to 
its commerce, that he discovered mines of gold of a pro- 
mising appearance, and that the pearl fishery on its coasts 
was valuable. Hopes are now entertained that California 
is in a much better condition than her religious rulers have 
represented it; that from its vicinity to Cinaloa and Sonora, 
the population of its provinces will increase, and that the 
territory will no longer be reckoned among the desolate and 
useless tracts of the western world. 

We have before hinted at the liberal policy of Portugal, 
with respect to her colonies, and we might, in one respeet, 
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very advantageously contrast it with that adopted by her 
eastern neighbour. The kings of the former have ever 
been desirous of protecting the Indians, whom they re- 

rded as their subjects; but their humane intentions were 
ong opposed by the mercenary interest of the settlers. As 
oy as 1570 a law was passed by Sebastian, declaring that 
no Indians should be considered slaves, excepting such as 
should be taken in open and authorized war. Seventeen 
years afterwards this regulation was confirmed, and it was 
also provided, that the natives who laboured for the Por- 
tuguese should be treated as free servants, and that they 
should work or not, according to their own inclination. 
Subsequently, it was enacted, that they should not become 
slaves in any case, but the evil was too inveterate to be 
removed, mandatory laws were not stron enough to resist 
long-established practice, and at the Caginaing of the 


seventeenth century, Philip III]. was induced to revoke 
the measure, and to allow, under certain conditions and 
restrictions, that the Indians taken in war, rebellion, or 
insurrection, should be enslaved. 

It is partly to be ascribed to these laws, that the old cap- 
taincies had depended upon the African trade for labourers, 
the lawfulness of negro slavery never having been called 


in question, even by the Jesuits. But when the Portuguese 
became masters of Maranhan, finding the adjoining country 
well peopled, they began the same work of oppression to 
the natives, but it was not suffered to proceed without 
interruption, Joam IV., says our author, following the 
natural impulse of his own good heart, renewed the 
abolition according to the law of Philip III]. and in the 
year 1652 Balthazar de Sousa Pereira, the new governor 
of Maranham, conveyed out with him orders even for the 
emancipation of all the Indians who were then in slavery. 
The distance, however, was too great from the seat of 
government to enforce obedience, a repeal was prepared, 
and the law was suspended. 

About this time appeared a character of great importance, 
who makes a distinguished figure in the sequel of this 
narration. Antonio Fiewen was born at Lisbon in 1608, 
and when he was in his eighth year, his parents had re- 
moved to Bahia, where he was educated in the Jesuits’ 
school. A sermon at which he attended, determined him 
at fifteen years of age, to chuse a religious life; and it is re- 
markable, that the effect was produced by a fabulous legend, 
which the preacher related of St. Jordan. “ A devil said 
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to this holy personage, that he would willingly endure, not 
only all his own torments, but those of all hell beside, if 
he might only behold God for no longer a time than the 
opening and closing of a hand.” hat then, said the 

oung Vieyra, must be the joy of the beatific vision? and 
he determined from that moment to secure it for himself by 
renouncing the world. At sixteen the Jesuits admitted him 
to take the vows, which bound him irrevocably to the order; 
and in the following year he was selected to draw up the 
annual letter of the province. In 1635 he lectured in the- 
ology at Bahia, and he was subsequently sent by the Mar- 
quis de Montalvan to Portugal, to congratulate the king on 
the recovery of his royal rights. He was soon appointed 
preacher to the king, and in his sermons, with all the absur- 
dity of their typical and allegorical parts, there is, says our 
author, ‘‘ a political freedom equal to that of Latimer, and 
frequently resembling him in manner, as well as in fearless 
honesty —a poignancy of satire, a felicity of expression, a 
power of language, and an eloquence proceeding from the 
fulness of a rich fancy, and a noble heart ; which have made 
his writings, notwithstanding all their alloys, the glory, as 
well as the boast of Portuguese literature.” This extra- 
ordinary man, high in the royal favour, was sent back with 
ample powers to Brazil, and from thence he thus expresses 
himself in his first letter to his majesty. 


“ Heathens and Christians were living in equal blindness for 
want of instruction; there being, says he, none who catechize, none 
who administer the sacraments, while there are those who enslave, 
there are those who tyrannize, and what is worse, there are those 
who approve all this, so that Portugueze and Indians are alike going 
to Hell. Let his Majesty see to this state of spiritual neglect, said 
he to Prince Theodosio, and let your Highness see to it also, for 
the sake of Christianity, and for your own souls’ sake; for of all 
these souls an account will be required from the King of Portugal, 
and from your Highness as Prince of Brazil. I do not ask for 
appointments, I do not ask provision for those who come,--+-God 
will provide ;--what I ask is that they may come, and that they be 
many, and of great zeal; for though we who are here are doing and 
will do all that we can, without sparing toil or peril, the harvest is 
great, but the labourers are few; and as Christ hath said, Ask ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that he send labourers into his 
vineyard, so T ask them of you, who are Lords of this vineyard in 
his place. The Provincials of both provinces have been applied to, 
but I do not rely upon them, unless your Highness interpose your 
royal authority, commanding the Superiors to send us subjects by 
every ship, and commanding it also by a peremptory order. Be 
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assored, my Prince, that the armies of souls who shall be con- 
verted here, will be of more avail for defending and establishing 
your throne, than the soldiers whom you raise. ‘ There is no King 
that can be saved by the multitude of an host; neither is any mighty 
man delivered by much strength.’” (p. 468—469.) 


Vieyra made various subsequent communications to his so- 
vereign, by whom he was loved and admired, and with whom 
he could exercise the unreserved frankness, and unrestricted 
warmth ofa friend. After a consultation with his brethren 
of Brazil, they unanimously requested him to go himself to 
Portugal, and expose to the king the iniquities which were 
practised in his provinces. Joam 1V. was lying danger- 
ously ill at Salvatierra, when he, in compliance with this 
request, was concluding his voyage at the mouth of the 
Tagus; he was however immediately summoned, and the 
king’s illness having taken a favourable turn, the Jesuit was 
admitted to an audience on the affairs of Maranham. 


“ He spake with his usual ardour. In the hope of converting 
infidels to the church, he said, and for the love of God, he had, as 
in that Court was well known, left the love of such a King the fa- 
vour of the Queen and of the Prince, persons whom there were few 
in the world to equal ; and he had seen his hopes frustrated by the 
Portugueze, who obstructed the preaching of the faith, despised the 


missionaries, broke all laws divine and human, and outraged and 
trampled upon the King’s orders. The King might establish a most 
ample dominion in that country, and acquire millions of vassals ; 
but the avarice which enslaved one drove away a thousand; they 
who were driven away, dying in their heathen state, and the poor 
slave remaining little better than a heathen, without sacraments, 
without instruction in life, and after death even without burial! The 
Kings of Portugal possessed those regions by the covenant that they 
should extend the faith there, the wledge of Christ, and the 
boundaries of the Catholic Church ; and in the name of those wide 
regions he came to represent to his Majesty this his strict obli- 
gation, that he might be pleased to help the poor souls who would 

rk in shoals to the nets of the Church, if the Portugueze did not 
drive them away. There was an Original Sin in that country, - -the 
practice of enslaving the natives: it was the King’s duty to deliver 
them, and it was no new thing for him to become a Deliverer. Love 
of the souls of these poor people, said Vieyra, tore me from Por- 
tugal; their wants, their oppressions, their forlorn condition, have 
made me return; and now, prostrate at your Majesty's feet I lay 
before you--not gold, not the precious produce of the conquests, « « 
but injured innocenee, - - but lamentations, sufferings, injustice, blood, 
and murder, which call upon you for compassion and for redress !” 
(p. 492—493. ) 
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The result was favourable to the views of Vieyra; a de- 
cree was issued, declaring that all the Indian settlements in 
the state of Maranham should be under the direction of the 
Jesuits; that Vieyra, as superior of the missions, should 
regulate the expeditions into the interior; that the Indians 
in slavery should be ransomed in five years; and that the 
free Indians were to work only under certain limitations as 
to time, and allowances as to emolument, according to a 
previous arrangement. 

The most urgent motives operated on the religious and 
moral feelings of Vieyra to enforce these regulations with 
all his eloquence and authority at the court of his sovereign. 
The slaves who were fairly purchased, were very few com- 
pared with those who were kidnapped, and great numbers 
perished before they reached the Portuguse settlements. It 
was the custom to catch them, and turn them into a pen 
like cattle, until a large herd could be sent off at once, and 
they were thus shut up for eigkt or nine months in a state 
of inaction and exposure tothe elements. The consequence 
was, that the Portuguese agent seldom brought home more 
than half the number which had fallen to his share; and 
the loss was not only of slaves, but of the Indians, who 
accompanied them, and who died under the severity of the 
service. Such was the avidity for gain, that these plun- 
derers penetrated to the reach of two thousand miles into 
the interior, until the populous banks of the great river of 
the Amazons were nearly deserted; and along the whole 
coast from Maranham to Belini, and from thence to Curu 
the Indians had disappeared. But it was not by the Por- 
tuguese only that this infernal work had been performed. 
The conduct of the Dutch, in general, both tothe Indians 
and Negroes, was marked with that deep depravity by which, 
in all their colonies, they have been charaeterized. Durin 
the war, their privateers serzed the Indians whom they 
found fishing, and as many as they could seize on shore, 
they sold to the sugar islands. Of 6400 imported negroes, 
more than 1500 died within a year and a half; and this 
frightful mortality, after they had set foot on solid grownd, 
is ascribed to the insufficient food, and imtense sufferi 
during the voyage. These wretched slaves fr y 
attempted to murder their inhuman masters; and when 
they failed im the attempt, delivered themselves by poison 
from a life of inswpportable misery. ‘“ Veneno ubique 
obvio, sibimetipsis atroces manus inferunt, gratulentes sibi 

Crit. Rav, Vou. V. April, 1817. 2Y 
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nature renuntiare, vindictamque dominis plus justo severis 
reponere.”. (Piso.) 

Vieyra compares the condition of slaves to the sufferings 
of that Redeemer in whom he exhorted them to look for 
comfort. “ Bonds, stripes, wounds, and revilings; to be 
deprived of rest by eight ant day; to be scourged, to be 
hungered ;” such, he said, “ were their sufferings, and if 
they endured them with patience, they would have the 
merits, as well as the torments of martyrdom.” 

As a sort of return for the miseries thus incurred, the in- 
vaders were unwearied in their endeavours to promote pro- 
selytism, but the new Christians were not improved by their 
conversion ; they became a despised race, and were alike 
regardless of obluquy or danger, where there was a sure 
prospect of gain. 


“ Nine or ten years were sufficient at this time for realizing a 
fortune in Bahia. Pyrard, who came from India, had never seen 
silver so common in any city as in this;--it was smuggled from 
Buenos Ayres by an ingenious device; sacks full of the precious 
metal were fastened to the anchor, and the anchor was not heaved 
till after the revenue officers had left the ship; in this manner all 
the silver in Brazil and Angola was obtained from the Plata. When 
the two crowns were separated this influx must have ceased; but 
Bahia possessed in itself abundant sources of wealth. Its whale 
fishery was at one time the greatest in the world ; under the Spanish 
government it was ‘eased, and carried on by adventurers from 
Biscay: the flesh of these poor animals was eaten by the slaves ; 
and they possessed all the oil which was burnt in Brazil during the 
seventeenth century.” (p. 661.) 


F, Manuel de Salvador describes the state of Olinda be- 
fore the conquest as lawless, or worse than lawless; the 
courts of justice being so scandalously corrupt that they 
scarcely preserved even the semblance of decency in their 
decisions. The wands of office bent double if four chests 
of sugar were placed upon them: “ Os ministros da justica, 
como traziam as varas mui delgadas, como lhe punham os 
delinquentes nas pontas quatro caxas de assucar, logo do- 
bravan” ‘The train of hungry dependants who accompa- 
nied the Governors from the parent state, were, perhaps, 
more prejudicial to the community in Brazil, than even the 
convicts who were transported from the dungeons. Thus, 
the administration of justice, which in Portugal was in- 
famous, became even worse in these colonies, which seemed 
to be consigned to every kind of judicial degradation. 
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* To counteract,” says Mr. Southey, “the corruption of morals 
which so many causes concurred in producing, there was a religious 
establishment richly endowed, and maintaining unbounded dominion 
over the minds of the people, as far as related to points of faith and 
outward observances. But it was the religion of the Romish Church, 
which contents itself with the husk of superstitious ceremonies and 
the chaff of superstitious works, and supports its empire by the 
boldest arts of impudent imposture. ‘The tricks by which Joam 
Fernandes persuaded the Pernambucans that the Saints had actually 
engaged in their behalf, were borrowed from the practices of a 
Church, which from the earliest ages of its history to the present 
day, has systematically juggled with the credulity of mankind. The 
monastic orders vied with each other in inventing fables, to exag- 
gerate the merits of their respective Founders and Saints; and the 
wildest fictions of romance are not more monstrous than these le- 
gends, which were believed by the people, approved by the Inqui- 
sition, and ratitied by the Church. It would be impossible to say 
which Order has exceeded the others in Europe in this rivalry, each 
having carried the audacity of falsehood to its utmost bounds,” 
(p. 681—682.) 


Although the Dutch were twenty-five years in the coun- 
try, there had been very little intermixture between them 
and the Portuguese: the difference of religion was the 
great obstacle, both regarding each other’s creed with con- 
tempt, mingled, however, on the part of the papists, with 
the fiercest and most intolerable abhorrence. The struggle 
which Holland carried on so long, with such inhumanity, 
and such an expense of treasure and blood, produced, ob- 
serves our author, no benefit but that of proving, as a 
warning for other powers, how impossible it is to effect a 
permanent conquest of Brazil. A people of such deter- 
mined nationality as the Portuguese, in such a country, are 
invincible by any human force. 

The western hemisphere, from causes which may be easily 
explained, has been almost wholly unproductive in those 
subjects to which the antiquarian is attached; but we ap- 
prehend that some materials way be afforded by a more 
diligent search in these regions. Elias Herckmann was 
sent into the interior of Pernambuco to discover mines. 
The attempt was unsuccessful, but he was enabled to trace 
vestiges of a forgotten people, who occupied the country 
before the present race of savages, and of whom not even 
the most vague tradition had been preserved. He saw two 
huge perfectly round stones, manifestly wrought by the 
hand of man, and which had been placed by art, the one 
upon the other, the largest being the uppermost. They are 
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described as sixteen feet in diameter, and the thickness such, 
. that a man standing on the ground could scarcely reach 
the middle. He also noticed some other stones of such 
magnitude, that it seemed to have been impossible for any 
human strength to have moved them, yet they were piled 
up like altars.* Koster describes not only a rocking stone 
in the same part of the country, but he dasetven that rocks 
inscribed are to be traced in the bed of the river Paraiba. 
Mr. Southey adds, that rocks sculptured with the repre- 
sentations of animals, of the sun, moon, and stars, with 
hieroglyphical signs, and, if an incurious Franciscan may 
be trusted, with characters also, have recently been found 
in Guyana, the most savage part of South America, and 
hitherto the least explored. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a general view of the 
interesting account supplied in the present work, compre- 
hending the state of society in the whole range of country 
between the River of the Amazons, those of La Plata and 
Paraguay, and east towards Peru, as far as the Portuguese 
have extended their settlements or their discoveries. Of 
the execution we have little to remark but in commenda- 
tion; the arrangement and conduct of the narrative is the 
same as that adopted in the preceding volume, published 
seven years since. ‘The former included the interval from 
the discovery in 1500 to 1639; and the present, introduced 
by the truce between Portugal and Holland in 1641, termi- 
nates in 1685. Many passages are distinguished by the 
splendour of eloquence, justness of thought, and acuteness 
of observation they display; and we reluctantly notice the 
eccentricities of language to which a fondness for singularity 
has sometimes led the author. His English or his taste, 
we might have thought, would have rejected “ unwearible 
patience,” (171)—‘ monstrosity of Romish superstition,” 
(348)—“ discomforts and dangers,” (564) —“ others opined,” 
(S79)—* deportation of the Jesuits,” (619)—*“ acclimated by 
course of time,”’ (643) with other the like peculiarities, that 
we must venture to denominate either solecisms or barba- 
risms, whatever they may appear to Mr. Southey, accus- 
tomed as he is to the license of poetical composition. We 
should also assume, that “ the snakes, who are very nume- 
rous, and who are also aitracted by fire,” (365) is a phrase 





* “ Visi iteram magne molis lapides humano labore congesti, quales 
etiam in Belgio Drentia regio habet, quos nulla vectatione, nulia hominum 
vi illuc deportari potuisse eb magnitudinem credas: e& forma ut Aras 
referre videautur.” (Barleus, p. 218.) 
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not perfectly consistent with the modern rule in the appli- 
cation of the personal relative; and it should be recollected 
by so voluminous and instructive a writer as our author, 
that the connective parts of sentences are of all others the 
most important, as, on the right use of these, perspicuity, 
the only indispensable requisite of style, and, as we con- 
ceive its greatest beauty, necessarily depends. 

An increased interest will be felt in the perusal of the 
work from the operations which are at this time conducting, 
under the direction of the Portuguese government, beyond 
the confines of their own territory, to the left bank of the 
River of La Plata; and it will be found by those who 
consult the history of former periods, that the measure now 
adopted by the rogenen family is but the revival of the 
ambition and policy of its ancestors, who looked with a 
jealous eye upon the treasures of the Spanish settlements, 
an alluring portion of which the communication with Buenos 
Ayres had occasionally transferred to their dominions. 

In such circumstances, new motives of action arise which 
often elude the notice of the statesman, in the precipitation 
with which he contemplates events, amid the din and confu- 
sion ofa licentious court. At Madrid the minister appears to 
have forgotten that the Portuguese will be no way auxili 
to the supremacy of Spain in her colonies; that a century of 
warfare has not been sufficient to deter them from encroach- 
ments by which their avarice has been heretofore so largely 

tified : and he appears to have equally obliterated 

is memory, that the insurgents themselves will favour the 
projects of the intruders. At no interval, during the pro- 
tracted experience of three hundred years, has the prospe- 
rity of the provinces of La Plata been so much promoted 
as when, by the aggression of the Portuguese, they became 
in the nearest connection with that power; but in the mani- 
fest violation of all the laws and maxims Spain had endea- 
voured to enforce for the maintenance of a cheerless, ho 
less despotism, throughout her dependencies, from the rising 
to the setting sun. 

If that country should presume to flatter herself that her 
late subjects will refer returning to her unnatural bosom, 
to placing themselves under the protection of her — 
enemy, she will before long discover her mistake. hat- 
ever may have been the practice, from the appetite for b ooe 
among the colonists, the theory of the government of the 
Brazils has been comparatively wise and humane; and the 
neighbouring people know how to distinguish between the 
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barbarous monopoly of the Spaniards and the liberal autho- 
rity of the Portuguese. The treaty of [810 opened their 
harbours in the western world to British navigation and 
commerce; and at the close of 1814, it was announced in 
Europe, that the same intercourse had been extended to 
the powers of the Continent. They have lately converted 
these colonies into an empire, and vassals into subjects; so 
that if the question arise, whether the authority of Por- 
tugal er Spain should be predominant in South America, 
what neutral nation would not prefer that the supremacy be 
conferred on the former, to the continuance of the frigid 
and unproductive, yet avaricious, tyranny of the latter. It 
has been said of Poland, that next to her existence as an 
independent state, it was advantageous to her to be under 
the sway of the imperial Alexander. We perhaps may 
entertain serious doubts of the truth of this proposition ; 
but we are at less uncertainty as to another, that, next to 
the complete emancipation of these multitudes from the 
iron sceptre of Spain, it is to be wished that they should 
devolve under the dominion of the crown of the Brazils. 

Many important reflections will occur to the British 
reader on the perusal of this volume. He will notice with 
concern the disadvantageous comparison drawn between 
the colonial government of his native country, and that of 
Portugal. He will feel the desire that, as the unnatural 
authority assumed over distant regions, from better notions 
of the nature and relations of man, and more accurate views 
of the ground of political submission, is gradually verging 
to its final disappearance and extinction, that the rule exer- 
cised by his own government may be so mild in its charac- 
ter, wn so beneficent in its influence, as, without the horrors 
of revolution and without the miseries of warfare, to pre- 
the colonists for ultimate release from servitude.— 
Such, sooner or later, must, in the progress of knowledge, 
be the result; and those who, with us, think the period 
not to be very remote, will be anxious that, in parting with 
the power we can no longer retain, we may leave those 
favourable impressions on the hearts of our dependents, 
that may secure to us their confidence and affection; and 
with these, all the substantial advantages which the inter- 
course with our fellow-creatures on rational, enlightened, 
and generous principles, will invariably confer. 
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Arr. I1.—The House of Mourning, a Poem; with some 
smaller Poems. By Joun Scott. 8vo. pp.75. Lon- 
don, Taylor and Hessey, 1817. 


Wruarever other qualifications Mr. John Scott might be 
supposed to possess, few readers, judging from his other 
productions, would give him credit for those of a poet: he 
is the author of a work containing his observations and 
opinions during a three weeks’ visit to Paris, and of a num- 
ber of political papers in a country newspaper and in the 
Champion. These certainly were not of a character to in- 
duce a belief that the writer was at all fit for the element 
in which he is anxious now to place himself, unless indeed 
a few poetical exaggerations in his statements regarding 
the French capital were to be taken as specimens of his 
talent for invention. The distinguishing characteristics, 
however, of Mr. Scott’s labours, more particularly of his 
periodical essays, were good sense and some shrewdness, 
without any extraordinary depth of thought or feeling, and 
without even the fervour of zeal, much less the inspiration 
of poetry. When, therefore, we took up the small produc- 
tion on our table, we felt pretty well assured, that though 
the writer had too much judgment to obtrude any thing 
positively offensive, and too much talent to produce any 
thing decidedly unworthy, yet that we should meet wit 
nothing betokening the presence of the innate fire of poetry, 
being confident that had it existed, it must long ago have 
burst forth. It is not as if Mr. Scott had been altogether 
out of the habit of writing, and was diffident of venturing 
his opinions before the public, for he has been in the fre- 
quent practice of composition almost from the time he left 
school; and had a talent for poetry existed, it could not 
have lain dormant while so many opportunities were 
afforded of displaying it. Tacitus gives the character of 
Galba in four words, capax imperii nisi aes ; but 
we apprehend that no man could say of Mr. Scott that he 
appeared -y ana of poetry until he attempted it. 

he well known Italian proverb, tanto buon che val niente, 
will too much apply to the poem before us ; for generally its 
merit, we are afraid, is so mediocre, that readers and lovers of 

d poetry will allow it no merit at all. The subject indeed 
is well suited to the display of fine feelings, and to interest 
the sensibilities of our nature: the death of infancy has 
employed many of the ablest pens—but few fathers, though 
poets, have engaged in such a theme: one popular writer, 
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adverting to the importunities of some who urged him to 
produce a monody on the death of his wife, states after- 
wards as an excuse, that he felt incapable; that poetry 
without thought was worth nothing; and that deep grief 
precluded the possibility of reflection, and more especially 
of the factitious clothing in which it was invested by poetry: 
“a man who feels a great deal,” says he, “ can write a 
very little;” and that “ true grief is silent,” has become a 
verb from the days of the poet who used the expression. 
ilton did not begin his Lycidas until about nine months 
after the melancholy event it celebrates; yet there he only 
mourned for the untimely loss of a college friend. We are 
not so uncharitable as to imply that Mr. Scott is not bitterly 
sorrowful for the loss of his son, but only that he would 
have evidenced it more had he not taken so much pains to 
convince the world of its depth and its sincerity. But Mr. 
Scott had another object—if Lord Bacon cond say of such 


men as Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny, that “ their fame would 
not have borne her age so well, if it had not been joined 
with some vanity in themselves,” we may observe, without 
offence to the feelings of Mr. Scott, that in penning the 

m in our hands, he had an eye to his own reputation; 
if he were desirous of giving vent to his flood of grief, he 


was of course anxious to do it in such a way as would add 
something to his literary character. In the preface he 
states, that he “ felt inclined to venture the present publi- 
cation as a monument of the dead,” though he also tells us 
that a stone pillar has been erected over the body of his son 
in the cemetery of the Pére la Chaise at Paris. The House 
of Mourning is dedicated to Dr. Darling, who it seems had 
attended Paul (such was the name of the author’s son) 
during some illness in London; and at e 40, Mr. Scott, 
adverting to the scene of his dead child upon the bed, thus 
states his reason for writing at all, and tor writing to Dr. 
Darling. 


“ The picture in its inspiration gave 
Two thoughts, that singly can o’ercome the mind: 
It brought together genius—and the grave,— 
And set the spirit seeking—not to find ! 
I said, my friend, that I would sing of it— 
(For then I bow'd me, though I was not hit) 
And faithful to my promise now I'm found, 
Willing to draw a witness from my wound, 
In favour of thy truth of heart and hand ;— 
Nor wilt thou it trivial evidence, 
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That I could oer his laid-out body stand, 

And have of thee, and of thy works a sense. 

I brac’d myself, in sheer despair of cure, 

To pride, because thy fame would still endure !” 


The reasons do not appear to us either very clear or very 
satisfactory. The words “though I was not hit,” were in- 
troduced, we suppose, only for the rhyme, and therefore we 
have no right to require an explanation of them: with 
regard to Dr. Darling’s fame, Mr. Scott perhaps hoped 
that his own would be as durable. 

However great may be the number of elegiac effusions, 
and however various their merits, Mr. Scott at least has 
exceeded all that have come within our knowledge in 
length: with a few exceptions, a sonnet, or two or three 
stanzas, have been deemed a sufficient tribute; but here no 
less than two-and-fifty pages are travelled over by the 
author, who seems to delight in particularizing the minutest 
cireumstances in the rise, progress, and sad conclusion of 
the illness of his son. Throughout there is an effort to 
make every little point tell to the utmost, by working 
up every trifling incident as if it were of the highest value 
and importance : nothing is omitted that could possibly have 
added to the effect; and here it is that the ingenuity and 
talent of Mr. Scott is particularly observable, though he 
was not equal to the arrangement and management of the 
matiniats Ee himself procured: if pompa mortis plus terret 
quam mors ipsa, Mr. Scott has succeeded in carrying to the 
utmost pitch al! the circumstances that make death fearful. 
We will give several extracts seriatim from the production : 
to state that they are the best we could select would not be 
so correct as to say that they are as good as:any others to 
be found ina poem which is remarkable for its general 
equality. Ii opens with affected simplicity, with the words 
* Our little boy is dead!’ and then proceeds as follows :— 


“« Yes,—we have lost that gentle, faithful child, 
Whom doating tenderness could never spoil, 
So good he was in heart, so undefil’d! 

He to his mother never turn’d his head, 
But love, submission, and content to smile. 


* And to his wearied father no one knows 
How much he was :—this let me now declare. 
The garden of our hopes has lost its rose ; 
Our path leads no where ;—aill the view is bare ! 


Crit. Rev. Vor. V. April, 1817. 2Z 
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Our hearts beat dull, wanting their vital air ; 

No voice replies to our accustom’d call: 

We can have nought,—for we can nothing share 

With him,—whose part in what we had was all 

It was to us:—he made it great, sweet boy, though small. 


But can it be !—shall we ne'er see that face ! 

Fresh-printed still his footsteps we can trace; 

Can we not catch him at some favourite place ! 

Here are his signs, and tokens, all around ; 

Oh, let us seek him, he may yet be found ; 

Uh, let us listen for his gladdening sound ! 

His hasty voice, springing on wings to greet us: 

His grateful run, quick as his heart to meet us :— 

No, no,—he lies in nook of foreign ground ; 

Mute, cold, and lonely,—in a sheet he’s bound!” (p. 3—4.) 


What succeeds is but an expansion of the often-quoted 
reply of Constance to the French King, when he told her, 
“ You are as fond of grief as of your child,” and she an- 
swered, “ Grief fills the room up of my absent child,” &c. 
(King John, Act iii.) It would have been very difficult for 
aman of more originality than Mr. Scott to have steered 
clear of this shoal. The following is a pretty description 
of the boy, his affections and employments :— 


«“ These are not words of course ; 
Those who know him well know their force: 
His look of life and pleasure well they knew, 
That mark’d him for himself, special and true ; 
That made his name convey to every ear 
A creature only found when Paul was near. 
Oh, he was ours by habit and by heart, 
So that it seemed impossible to part ! 
He was a presence never out of sight, 
First object in the morning, last at night; 
Our fellow-traveller when from home we went, 
On every little service he was sent ; 
And every round our ways his eyes would hover, 
Like watching cherub, or like anxious lover, 
Excuse for busy doings to discover, 


Glad harbinger was he when friends would call,— 
Flinging a ray, like sunshine on a wall,— 
Glancing in corners, darting on the floor, 
Chasing our goings, playing round our door ; 
Midst storms and troubles, still a shining spot, 
Which threw a heat, and ’lighten’d all our lot. 
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Unconscious of each foul and evil thing, 
He drew around our lives a hallow’d ring, 
Within whose bounds, when grief or want assail’d, 
We stood, and found a charm that never fail’d. 
Oh, native fragrance, more enjoy’d than told ! 
Blest spark of warmth, o'er which we cower’d when cold ! 
Sweetest diffusion of domestic balm, 
Our table's olive-branch, our parlour’s palm ! 
His silver tongue struck every short hour’s close, 
Round which a shadowy hand now dumbly goes : 
A stated sammoner, with looks of light, 
To duties, and to pleasures he made bright ; 
Te share his tasks, his sports, his handinesses, 
To meet for him each care that tries yet blesses 
The parental Leart ;—unlike that foundering sorrow, 
Which sinks to-day, to anchor down to-morrow.” 
(p. 10—12.) 


Mr. Scott is an imitator of Mr. Wordsworth, and, like 
other imitators, falls into the usual error of considering 
defects beauties, or of so exaggeraiing what in itself is 
excellent, as to render it absurd: thus, an unaffected style 
adapted to the subject is good, and is the very source of 
good poetry, as far as expression is concerned; but to ex- 
aggerate it to mere simplicity and insipidity, as is done b 
most of the followers of the system of Mr. Wordsworth, 1s 
only to render ludicrous what in truth is admirable: inju- 
dicious supporters of a new system more retard its progress 
than its avowed opponents. This error will have been 
noticed in the extracts above made; but the subsequent 
highly-wrought passage has a fault of another kind, viz. 
that it is only a dilatation (though by no means an unhappy 
one) of a poem by Mr. Wordsworth, entitled -‘ We are 
Seven,” in which the author, by a familiar illustration, 
shews how incomprehensible a thing death is to children. 
Mr. Scoit’s expansion of the idea is this :— 


“ As time grew short with him, we felt it worth, 
In real import, ages of the earth ; 
For what we had, we measur’d by its loss, 
And then the gold is greater than the dross. 
Facts, thoughts, imaginations, crowding came ; 
Careless of date or distance, in they burst 
At once,—as if they were a whirling flame 
They kindled altogether,—last and first. 
Our spirits labour’d, and we felt them choke, 
For they were full of all he’d done and spoke, 
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Since those blue eyes first smil’d upon the light, 
That now were closing slow, in ceaseless, hopeless, night. 
He was too gentle even to fight with death, 

But hard it is to draw the drees of breath, 

And hard he drew them,—and we had no aid 

For bim whose breath to us had music made ;— 
Who never had a thought that he con/d be 

Beyond our reach to help, our sight to see ; 

Who knew himself but in our anxious tending, 
Amusing, and providing, and defending ; 

Who had it not within his simple heart 

That he could thus be forced to depart 

From his dear mother, from the happy day, 

From love, from sights, from the fresh air, from play : 
He saw the Sun continue in the sky, 

And while it shone, how should he think to die! 

To all his childish wants he knew we'd give, — 

How should he ever want the means to live ! 

Death was a word he heard but could not feel, 

He never had a wound we ¢id not heal, 

He slept to wake, and well he knew that while 

He slept, we'd come, and whispering look, and smile. 
Death was aword, but meaning less to him, 

He lived in spirit as he lived in limb ; 

Air was to freshen,—water was to flow,— 

The fields to brighten, and the flowers to grow; 
Time was to bring him what he wish’d to find, 

Lips were to laugh, and faces to look kind ; 

Strange places show'd him what he long’'d to see, 

And home return’d him where he lik'd to be ; 

The world went round,—he gladly went w ith it,— 
And we went still with him,—and all was fit.” (p. 20—22.) 


After several other “farewells,” Mr Scott at length arrives 
at his conclusion, which is in these words :— 


“ Once more farewell !—'tis true that T had hope 


To climb with thee the upward mountain-slope, 
And triumph in the transport of thine eye, 
Matching the blue of an Italian sky,— 

See thy blest face spread with a young amaze, 
When wonders all unthought-of stru m thy gaze,— 
And hear thee all thy simple feelings tell, 

Fore'd into words by the pure bosom’s swell— 

Or watch thee look, and listen silently— 


But why continue ?—such was not to be ;— 
And all is now reduced to this 
Objects remain but their glory we miss ; 
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The surface extends, but the lustre hath vanished,— 

We appear to abide, but our spirits are banished ; 

We have hearts, but no mote are they sinking or swelling, 
They rot in disuse like a tenantless dwelling ; 

The spring of our water-course is dry, 

And our harvest-field must fallow lie,— 

We iuave turned o’er the leaf to find a blank page,— 

The staff of our youth hath dropp’d down from our age.” 


(p. 51—52.) 


The foregoing specimens will be sufficient to enable our 
readers to judge of the whole piece, which we should not 
have reviewed at so much length but for the sincere respect 
we entertain for the character and talents of the author ; 
though we must say in conclusion, as we observed in the 
commencement, that they are not well adapted to poetical 
composition. It is obvious from the metre of the lines only, 
that he has had but little practice in this kind, and should 
he again come before the public, he will be able to correct 
some inaccuracies and inelegancies of style which cannot 
have escaped the attention of our readers, and which there« 
fore we need not point out: one instance out of several of 
false grammar shall suffice, and it is rendered more promi- 
nent by a capital letter: he inquires, “ could it be Us who 
would his term prolong,” &c, putting the pronoun after 
the verb substantive, in the accusative case. 

After all, had Mr. Scott postponed his attempt for a 
short time, and not written so immediately after the event, 
his poem would probably have more contributed to the 
advancement of his reputation; the reproduction of once 
existing feelings, and the reflection upon past scenes by 
which the mind is raised to new energy and sympathy, have 
been the origin of better poems, more especially of this 
class, than have ever flowed from strong and immediate 
ee which in some degree incapacitate the under- 
standing. 

Four smaller pieces are appended to The House of 
Mourning, but their merit beyond that of the — 
piece in the collection, does not entitle them to particular 
notice. 





—— 
Art. [1].—Manuscrit venu de St. Helene, d'une maniére 
inconnue. S8vo. pp. 151. London, Murray, 1817. 


Ts it the fact that this work is from St. Helena, and from 
the pen of Napoleon? Let us look to the external evidence 
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first; the internal will be supplied in our review of the 
contents. It is in favour of its voyage that it appears just 
at the time when M. Huissier du Cabinet, Santine, makes 
his appearance ; affording a natural channel for its convey- 
ance, and to give it circulation he might consider among 
the “ devoirs sacrés” he was bound to perform. A thou- 
sand conjectures may be hazarded, but one only can be the 
winner. If we are rightly informed, M. Santine professes 
himself to be in no degree acquainted with this Manuscrit ; 
he never saw it, nor heard of it; and it is as new to the 
Huissier du Cabinet de ! Empereur as it is to the British 

ublic. Further, says this confidential servant, his patron 
is engaged on a voluminous account of his life and actions, 
which, it should seem, this brief outline would render less 
interesting by the foretaste it would give to the keen appe- 
tite of curiosity, which would otherwise be reserved in all 
its vehemence for the more elaborate production. 

But supposing it to possess the character of autography 
to which it pretends, what says the Manuscrit as to the 
motives of the publication? Are they worthy of the alleged 
author, and probable in his situation? The introductory 
paragraph purports to assign his reasons. 


“ Je donne (he says) le précis de ces événemens, parceque mon 
caractére et mes intentions peuvent étre €trangement défigurés, et je 
tiens 4 paraitre tel que j’ai été aux yeux de mon fils, comme a ceux 
de la postérité.”  (p. 1.) 


The first inducement stated for this abstract is a natural 
one, to avoid misrepresentation; but the rest is illusory 
and absurd. What judgment could the infant son have 
formed of the motives and conduct of the father, and how 
can posterity have entertained any opinion at all? The last 
clause, to be any way intelligible, should be cleared of a 
grammatical inaccuracy that must be obvious to every 
reader. 

Be the writer who he may, he appears to us to have too 
much elevation of thought to descend to the petitesse of 
low cunning; and our persuasion is that he never meant to 
deceive, as to the genuineness of the authority, those who 
were not obstinately determined to be deluded. Qui cuit. 
decipi decipiatur was his feeling, and he deemed it to be of 
little consequence if such were misled. 

If we attribute to the author constant boldness of thought, 
we do not mean to give hiw credit for uniform correctness 
of judgment; and the union of confidence and error is a 
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coincidence that would tend to refer the work to the pre- 
tended writer, if other circumstances did not resist the im- 
pression. In the peculiar daring spirit, likewise, with 
which he advances his fallacies, he shews that contempt for 
the sentiments of mankind by which Napoleon, in the 
zenith of his prosperity, was remarkably distinguished ; 
trusting that what was deficient in truth would be supplied 
by audacity. Such singularities shew that the composer 
has not studied negligently his prototype: he evidently has 
endeavoured to identify himself with his original ; and his 
success in the attempt wil! gratify and astonish every reader. 
The production is like a portrait from a skilful hand; and 
it is not children only that will be the dupes of the dexterity 
of the artist. 

Why is our sensibility actively awakened by such a cha- 
racter as Buonaparte? The answer is found in a writer of 
the last century: “ On aime a voirla petite source d’un 
torrent qui a inondé prés de la moitié de ’hemisphére.” 
But this work is not only curious as an adroit personifica- 
tion of Napoleon, or as an explanation of the ee of 
history in which he was concerned; it is so, as affording a 
summary of the events during his rule, which, as far as 
we have observed, is execnted with equal taste and accu- 
racy. It exhibits transactions of the greatest magnitude 
and deepest interest in the short period of the interregnum 
of France,—if indeed so it may be called. But what op- 
probrium is there in the distinction? Whether we look to 
Britain, America, Spain, or France, at the time when they 
are described as headless trunks, incapable of all action, 
we find them stultifying the adulation of the courtly histo- 
rian, and exerting those masculine energies which seem 
only to belong to such situations. With the establishment 
of new trials, the abolition of feodal tenures, and the art 
of navigation, which had their origin with our own inter- 
regnum, we have at present no concern; but what was the 
neighbouring state in the reign of Louis XV.? “ Cette 
nation avilie,” says Helvetius, “ est aujourd’hui le mepris 
de Europe. Nulle crise salutaire,” he adds in despair, 
“ne lui rendrf Ja liberté.” We admit that innumerable 
errors at this moment prevail in the government of France ; 
but it is in a condition of triumph and exaltation compared 
with the disgrace and abasement in which it continued to 
the time of the Revolution. So important is this crisis, 
that all former history is thrown into shade; and we dis- 
sover, in the hasty lapse of twenty years, not only a com- 
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pendium of human vicissitude, but of human policy: 
every possible change in the affairs of mankind seems to 
have been produced, and every maxim by which their 
conduct could have been regulated appears to have been 


adopted 
The work commences with the infancy of the assumed 


autographer. 


“ Ma vie a été si étonnante que les admirateurs de mon pouvoir 
out pensé que mon enfance méme avait été extraordinaire. Ils se 
sont trompés. Mes premi@res années n’ont rien eu de singulier. Je 
n’étais qu'un enfant obstiné et curieux. Ma premiére éducation a 
été pitoyable, comme tout ce qu'on faisait en Corse. J’ai appris 
assez facilemént le Francais, par les militaires de la garnison, avec 
les-quels je passais mon tems. 

“ Je réussissais dans ce que j’entreprenais parceque je le voulais : 
mes volontés étaient fortes, et mon caractére décidé, Je n’hésitais 
jamais ; ce qui m’a donné de l’ayantage sur tout le monde.” (p. 2.) 


In the concluding sentence, rashness of determination, 
and promptitude of deci:ion, appear not to be sufficiently 
distinguished. ‘The first important action in which Buona- 
parte was engaged, was the siege of Toulon: he was then 
commander of a battalion. The plan of attack was sub- 
mitted to Barras, and approved by him; but the destruc- 
tion attending it was deemed to be a matter of little conse- 

uence, since * la Convention ne lui demandait pas compte 
bs bras et des jambes mais du succes.’”’ The narrative of 
the event is short. 


** Mes artilleurs étaient braves, et sans expérience. C’est la meil- 
leure de toutes les dispositions pour les soldats. Nos attaques réus- 
sirent; l’ennemi s’intimidait ; il n’osait plus rien tenter contre nous. 
Il nous envoyait bétement des boulets, qui tombaient od ils pouvaient, 
et ne servaient 4 rien. Les feux que je dirigeais allaient mieux au 
but. J'y mettais beaucoup de zéle, parceque j’en attendais mon 
avancement: j'aimais d’ailleurs le succés pour lui-méme. Je pas- 
sais mon tems aux batteries; je dormais dans nos épaulemens. On 
ne fait bien que ce qu’on fait soi-méme. Les prisonniers nous ap- 
prennaient que tout allait au diable dans la place. On l'évacua 
enfin d'une maniére effroyable.” (p. 10.) 


Buonaparte now obtained rank, and the writer thus cha- 
racterizes the government by which it was conferred. 


“ Nous avions bien mérité de la patrie. On me fit général de 
brigade. Je fus employé, dénoncé, destitué, ballotté, par les in- 
trigues et les factions. Je pris en horreur l'anarchie qui était alors a 
sow comble, et je ne me suis jamais raccommode avec elle, Ce 
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gouvernement massacreur m’était d’autant plus antipathique qu’il 
était absurde, et se déverait lui-weéme. C’était une révolution per- 
pétuellée, dunt les meneurs ne cherchaient pas seulement a s’établir 
d'une maniére permanente.” (p. 11.) 


The particulars which led to the marriage of the young 
general, and the motives assigned for it, we musi not omit, as 
they shew this extraordinary man under circumstances in 
which he has been rarely seen—if indeed this account may be 
considered as entitled to credit. It is among the disadvan- 
tages of mystery, that wherever it is assumed, truth itself 
partakes of the obscurity. History, even in its least ques- 
tionable form, is listened to with hesitation. ‘ Toute cer- 
titude, qui n’est pas demonstration mathematique,” says the 
sceptical philosopher, “ n’est qu'une extreme probabilité. 
Il n’y a d’autre certitude historique.” The passage we 
refer to is as follows. 


« Je n’étais pas insensible aux charmes des femmes, mais jusqu’a. 
lors elles ne m’avaient pas gaté; et mon caractére me rendait timide 
auprés d’elles. Mad. de Beauharnais est la premiére qui m’ait ras- 
suré, Elle m’adressa des choses flatteuses sur mes talens militaires, 
un jour ot je me trouvai place auprés delle. Cet éloge menivra; 
je m’adressai continuellement a elle ; je la suivais partout; j’en étais 
passionément amoureux, et notre société le savait deja, que j’étais 
encore loin d’éser le lui dire. 

“« Mon sentiment s’ébruita; Barras m’en parla. Je n’avais pas de 
raisons pour le nier, ‘ Ence cas,’ me dit-il, ‘il faut que vous epou- 
siez Mad, de Beauharnais. Vous avez un grade et des talens a faire 
valoir; mais vous étes isolé, sans fortune, sans relations ;— il faut 
vous marier—cela donne de l’aplomb. Mad. de Beauharnais est 
agreable et spirituelle, mais elle est veuve. Cet état ne vaut plus 
rien aujourd hui; les femmes ne jouent plus de réle ; il faut qu’elles 
s¢ marient pour avoir de la consistance. Vous avez du caractére ; 
vous ferez votrez chemin ;—vous lui convenez;—voulez-vous me 
charger de cette négociation ?” 

“ J’attendis la réponse avec anxiété, Elle fut favorable: Mad. 
de Beauharnais m’accordait sa main, et s‘il y a eu des momens 
de bonheur dans ma vie, c’est a elle que je les ai da.” (p. 13—15.) 


The subsequent paragraphs appear to us to be correctly 
indicative of the policy of Buonaparte at the period of the 
Revolution to which they refer. 


* Je passai le Pé & Plaisance, et I"Adda a Lodi; ce ne fut pas 
sans peines, mais Beaulieu se retira, et j’entrai dans Milan. 
“ Les Autrichiens firent des efforts ineroyables pour reprendre’ 
pho Je fus obligé de défaire cing fois leurs armées pour en venir 
-bout. 
Crit. Rev. Vou. V. April, 1817. 3A 
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“ Maitre de I'ltalie, il fallait y établir le systéme de la Révolu- 
tion, afin d’attirer ce pays a la France, par des principes et des in- 
téréts communs: c’est-d-dire qu'il fallait y détruire l'ancien régime 
pour y établir Pégalité ; parcequ’elle este la cheville ouvriére de la 
Révolution. J allais done avoir sur les bras le clergé, la noblesse, 
et tout ce qui vivait a leur table. Je prévoyais ces resistances, et 
je resolus de les vaincre par l’autorité des armes, et sans ameuter le 
peuple. 

* Javais fait de grandes actions, mais il fallait prendre une atti- 
tude et un langage anologue. La Révolution avait détruit chez nous 
toute espéce de dignité; Je ne pouvais pas rendre a la France une 
pompe royale: je lui donnai le lustre des victoires, et le langage du 
maitre.” (p. 18—19.) 


He is represented as considering the day on which the 
victory of Marengo was gained to be the happiest of his life. 


“ Ce joura été le plus beau de ma vie; car il a été un des plus 
beaux pour la France. Tout était changé pour eile avait conquise. 
Elle s’endormait comme un lion, Elle allait étre heureuse ; parce- 
qu'elle était grande. 

** Les factions semblaient se taire ; tant d’éclat les étouffait. La 
Vendée se pacifiait; les Jacobins étaient forcés de me remercier de 
ma victoire ; car elle était 4 leur profit. Je n’avais plus de rivaux.” 
(p- 33.) 


It is curious to observe the reasoning by which the most 
pernicious and oppressive maxims of his government are 
defended. “ I organized the conscription, a rigorous but 
dignified institution,” says this writer, “* and alone worthy 
of a people cherishing their glory and their freedom.” 

Speaking of Hanover, he is made to complain of the 
Prussians, for requiring from him what was not his to con- 
fer; yet while he justifies on this ground the withholdin 
it from them, he is made to assert that he took upon himself 
to bestow it elsewhere. The work abounds in such contra- 
dictions in principle and practice, and to which the author 
seems to be wholly insensible. 

While the writer is blind to such moral inconsistencies, 
many errors of judgment are frankly confessed, and some are 
gratuitously assumed and unnecessarily acknowledged. It 
was the policy of ancient Rome to allow the forms of the 
governments she subdued to remain, and the native princes 
to exercise a temporary authority, whatever future plans 
she might project for their humiliation. The principle here 
recominended is the reverse. : 


“ Ainsi j’aurais dQ changer, d'une part, la forme et le personnel 
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He tous les états que la guerre mettait dans mes mains, parcequ’on 
ne fait par des révolutions en gardant les mémes hommes et les 
mémes choses. J’étais done sfir, en conservant ces gouvernemens, 
de les avoir toujours contre moi: c’étaient des ennemis que je res- 
suscitais,” (p. 77—78.) 


The maxim proposed in the next paragraph is much less 
questionable in its operation, and to it he was indebted for 
the entire devotion of Wurtemberg and Bavaria to his 
cause, to the time when his falling fortunes left them no 
hope of the continuance of his protection. 


“ Si je voulais, d’autre part, garder ces gouvernemens, faute de 
mieux. il fallait les rendre complices de ma grandeur, en leur faisant 
accepter, avec mon alliance, des territoires et des titres.” (p. 78.) 


It was not. until the immediate power of Napoleon ex- 
tended from the Adriatic to the mouths of the Weser, and 
his intermediate influence throughout the continent of 
Europe, that he thought it prudent to aim a fatal blow 
at British commerce. Then it was that the Continental 
System was adopted, which, in the words of this writer, 
* avait decidé les Anglais 4 nous faire guerre a mort.” 


“ Le principe vital de la résistance était en Angleterre. Je n’avais 
aucun moyen de l’attaquer corps 4 corps, et j’états stir que la guerre 
se renouvellerait sur le continent, tant que le ministére Anglais 
aurait de quoien payer les frais. La close pouvait durer long-tems, 
parce-que les bénéfices de la guerre alimeutaient la guerre. C’était 
un cercle vicieux, dont le résuitat était la ruime du continent. Il 
fallait donc trouver un moyeu de détruire les bénéfices que la guerre 
maritime valait 4 !’Angleterre, afin de rumer Je crédit du ministére, 
On me proposa, dans ce but, le systéme continental. 1! me parut 
bon, et je ’'acceptai. Peu de gens ont compris ce systéme. On 
s’est obstiné a n’y voir d’antte but que celui de renchérir le caffé. I 
devait avoir de toutes autres conséquences. 

‘* J] devait ruiner le commerce Anglais. En celail a mal fait son 
devoir, parce-qu’il a produit, comme toutes les prohibitions, un ren- 
chérissement ; ce qui est toujours a l’avantage du commerce; et 
parcequ’il ne put étre assez completement établi pour bannir la con- 
trebande.” (p. 81 —82.) 


It istrue that, at the period to which we are referring, 
England was without ostensible auxiliaries; but she was 
not without secret allies, for she had for her confederates 
all the enemies of the French Revolution and Usurpation ; 
and the contraband system, which was the effect and rival 
of the continental, began to be organized under circum- 
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stances of regularity and success, that made it an effectual 
counterpoise to its competitor. 

This situation of things brings us to the closing scenes of 
the glory of Napoleon, for it conducts us to Russia; re- 
speeting which country we have this arrogant and impious 
declaration, consigning her again to barbarism. 


* J’avais calculé que la Russie était d'un trop gros volume pour 
qu'elle put jamais entrer dans le syst?me européen que je venais de 
refaire, et donut la France était le centre. i) fallait done la remettre 
en dehors de Europe pour qu'elle ne gatat pas lunité de ce sys- 
téme. II fallait donner a cette nouvelle démarcation politique des 
frontiéses assez solides pour résister au poids de toute la Russie. Il 
fallait remettre de force cet état dans la place qu'il occupait il y a 
cent ans.” (p. 116.) 


In a very few lines his progress from Paris to Moscow is 
described, to effect this-inhuman purpose. 


« J’étais a la téte d'une armée qui ne connaissait plus d'autres 
sentimens que celui de la gloire, et plus d’autre patrie que les 
champs de bataille. Au lieu d’assurer mon terrein, et d’avancer a 
coup sir, je traversai la Pologne, et passai le Niémen. Je battis 
les armées qu'on m'opposa ; je marchai sans relache, et j’entrai dans 
Moskow,. 

* Ce fut le terme de mes succés, et ¢’aurait da étre celui de ma 
vie.” (p. 119.) 


His disappointment is attributed to various causes. “ Un 
Francais tombé par hazard sur le trone de Suede trahit les 
interéts de sa patrie ;” in the retreat from Moscow he lost 
half the army which had been the terror of Europe, and 
he was not sufficiently aware of the revival of the “ coalition 
eternelle.” But hope returned, and he appeared again at 
the head of an army, although “ plus belliqueuse qu’ aguer- 
rie.” He yet retained Italy, Holland, and the greater 
part of Germany when terms of peace were proposed by 
Austria, with the concurrence of Great Britain, and the 
conditions are stated. 


“ Les conditions en étaient supportables en apparence, et bean- 
coup d'autres 4 ma place les auraient acceptées. Car on ne de- 
mandait que la réstitution des provinces Illyriennes, et des villes 
Anséatiques ; la nomination de souverains in dépendans dans les 
royaumes d'Italie et de Hollande; la retraite de I'Espagne, et le 
retour du Pape 4 Rome. On devait me demander en outre de 
renoncer a la confédération du Rhin, et a la médiation de la Suisse; 
mais on avait ordre de céder sur ces deux articles.” (p. 123—124.) 
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The offer was rejected, and soon followed the battle of 
Leipsic, of more importance than that of Grannicus or 
Waterloo, or any other in the protracted and sanguinary 
history of ancient of modern warfare. The misfortune of 
that day is briefly and frankly described, and with the pencil 
of a waster. 


“« Notre position n’était pas bonne, parceqne nous ¢étions attaqués 
en demi-circle. La victoire méme ne pouvait pas avoir de grands 
résultats pour nous. Nous eiimes en effet l'avantage le premier 
jour; mais sans pouvoir reprendre loffensive. C’était done une 
bataille nulle, et il fallut la recommencer. L’armée se battait bien 
malgré sa lassitude; mais alors, par un acte que la postérité désig- 
nera comme elle voudra, les alliés qui se battaient das nos rangs 
tournérent inopinément leurs armes coutre nous, et nous fumes 
vaincus.” (p, 127—128.) 


The retreat from Saxony had cost as many lives to the 
fugitive army as that from Russia, France was not pre- 
pared to resist the pursuing enemy; but had her fortifi- 
cations been in the best state of defence, the concession of 
the Swiss, by allowing to the allies the passage of the 
Rhine, would have rendered all such means ineffectual. 
The Bridge of Basle resounded with the artillery and ca- 
valry of the victorious troops, and the contest was recom- 
menced at Langres. 

At this time the mistakes of Bonaparte were more ap- 
parent. Confident of success in Germany, he had left his 
garrisons in that country, and he could derive from them no 
support. In Italy he had yet a powerful army, but that also 
was inapplicable to his immediate purposes; yet such was 
the respect or alarm of the allies, that even in this state of 
abandonment and distress, they offered peace at Chatillon. 
But prudence had deserted Bonaparte under the reverses 
of fortune, and he yet vainly flattered himself that he should 
re-establish his eagles on the Rhine. He was in the sequel 
convinced of his error. 


“ Ma perte était décidée. Un courier, que j’avais imprudem- 
ment adressé 4 l’impératrice, tomba dans les mains des alliés. [1 
leur fit voir qu’ils étaient perdus. Un Corse, qui se trouvait dans 
leur conseil, leur apprit que la prudence était plus dangereuse que 
l’audace. Ils prirent le seul parti que je n’avais pas prévu, par- 
ceque c’était le seul bon. Ils gagnérent l’avance, et marchérent sur 
Paris. ; 

“ La cause de la Révolution était perdue puisque j'étais vaincu.. 


Ce n’étaient ni les royalistes, ni les poltrons, ni les mécontents, qui 
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m’avaient renversé: e’étaient les armées enwemies. Les alliés étaient 
maitres du monde, puisque je ne leur disputais plus cet empire. 

“ J’étais 4 Fontainebleau, entouré d'une troupe fidéle, mais peu 
nombreuse. Jaurais pu tenter encore avec elle le sort des combats, 
car elle était capable d’actions héroiques. Mais ia France aurait 
payé trop cher le plaisir de cette vengeance. Elle aurait eu le 
droit de m’accuser de ses maux. Je veux qu'elle ne m'accuse que 
de la gloire od j'ai porté son nom. Je me résignai. (p. 131—133.) 


The work afterwards details the motives which led to 
the enterprize from Elba, andi t seems to be considered a 
solitary instance of such an experiment; but those who 
have consulted the later annals of Koman history, will 
recollect an extraordinary resembiance in the circumstances 
which gave Severus the empire of Rome, and restored to 
Napoleon the sceptre of France. ‘The number of his 
attendants, the incidents of his march, the precautions of 
his policy, and the particulars of his admission into the 
capital, form a counterpart so remarkable that we are sur- 
prized the similitude, we had almost said the identity, has 
escaped the notice of the writers of our time. 

Whether this production be to be attributed to Madame 
de Stael, to Schleigel, or to whomsoever it may be ascribed, 
the general and rapid narrative it supplies, and the diver- 
sified and innumerable incidents it comprehends, if it 
afford few lessons applicable to private life, suggests many 
referable to the policy of the age in which we live, and the 
country to which we belong ‘The character described 
commits many mistakes of judgment, and many more of 
principle ; but his errors are those to which a great mind 
is most prone, whether they be in opinion or feeling, whe- 
ther of the understanding, or of the heart. 


— ed 


Arr. IV.—An Essay on the Common Cause and Prevention 
of Hepatitis, or Disorder of the Liver, and of Bilious 
omplaints in general, as well in India as in Europe. 
With an Appendix, particularly addressed to the Medical 
Profession, recommending the old Submuriates of Mer- 
cury, in preference to those now inuse. By CHARLES 
Grirrita, M.D. Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, and 
late Senior Surgeon to the Forces. 8vo. pp. 20%. Lon- 
don, Highley and Son, 1816. 








Iw proceeding to a'review of this essay, our attention is 
first drawn towards the preface ; and contrasting some ob- 
servations there to be found, with the general aspect and 
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character of the book, we cannot entirely reconcile the 
author’s profession of hatred to the trade of book-making 
with his performance: for, in the first place, though the 
volume is indeed an octave, yet in order to eke out a re- 
spectable number of pages, the letter-press is contracted 
into a scanty duodecimo form; and then an appendix of 
forty-four pages, addressed particularly to the medical pro- 
fession, rather than the public should be taxed with another 
volume, is tacked to the 158 pages (including blanks) which 
are calculated almost solely for the unprofessional public ; 
so that each class of readers is invited to purchase some- 
thing which it does not want, and thus it is attempted to 
take them both in. To have inserted the substance of his 
appendix anonymously in one of the periodical medical 
publications, would have been more eonsistent with the 
author’s avowed object, which is stated to be neither profit 
nor honour, but utility; and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that his opinions would have been likely to obtain a 
much wider circulation amongst his professional brethren in 
such a vehicle, than as they at present stand; though so far 
as relates to the great purpose of these remarks upon mer- 
curial preparations, we are inclined to think they would be 
as useful in the desk of their author as any where else.— 
We have yet another quarrel with Dr. Griffith on the score 


of a sweeping declaration in the concluding paragraph of 
his preface: we transcribe the whole passage, which is 
extremely characteristic, and leave the reader to judge 
between us. 


“ When public utility is not tue object of medical and surgical 
writers, 1 will venture to say they have no good one; notoriety is 
then the motive, or profit, it matters not which—or whether, as in 
most cases, these are blended, whilst self-interest mars the doubtful 
pages of the man that dishonours a liberal profession; nor does the 
occasional success of some of these adventurers plead more in favour 
of their mercenary productions than does the: success of the God- 
boids and Brodums of this motley metropolis, the intention of the 
book and the quack-bill being the same. Could I persuade myself 
that the following sheets would be, with any probable appearance 
of justice, subjected to a suspicion of motives like these, not a line 
should be obtruded on the world. From personal friends in the 
profession I am secure of credit for the reality of my intention; to 
all others I submit, that having passed three score, men seldom 
commence hunting, whether it be after fame or foxes; and with 
regard to profit, I have chosen a wrong subject: besides that, ever 
since I have been fully able to use my reason, I have possessed the 
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secret of being independent —ae secret of no small value, but which, 
to shew my «isinterestedness, 1 will communicate to the reader in 4 
few words—* preserve the mens conscia recti, and reduce your wants 
to my standard.’ 
* Whether my coat is new or old, 

Whether my mutton’s hot or cold ; 

Whether I drink small-beer or claret, 

Or live i th’ parlour or the garret ; 

I feel no want, I fear no shame: 

Iutegrity is wealth and fame.’” 


Giving the author full credit for his independence, and 
not in the least suspecting him of a wish to deceive others, 
we do think, nevertheless, that he deceives himself most 

giously in supposing the desire of reputation to bea 
dishonourable motive of action, or that he himself was not 
in some measure instigated, on the present occasion, by the 
hope of praise for communicating what he thought useful 
tallermation: We are well aware that too many books are 
published by medical men, with the sole view of recom- 
mending the writers to a profitable employment, without 
regard to the public good ; but there are others, who seek 
and acquire a lasting reputation by contributing something 
to the stock of useful knowledge : their object is honourable 
distinction, which they seek by the only legitimate means 
of obtaining it—the utility of their works. The desire of 
the one is a guarantee for the other: take away the love of 
approbation, implanted by Nature in the human mind, and 
one of the most powerful incentives to meritorious exertion 
is gone; the denial, in any particular instance, of the influ- 
ence of this principle, appears to us something very like 
hypocrisy. Dismissing the preface, we shall now lay before 
the reader a view of the main part of the work, which, it 
must be admitted, contains several directions for the preser- 
vation of health, that might be advantageously followed not 
only in India, but in Europe, though they will not have 
much novelty in the eyes of a medical reader. It is to be 
feared, however, that in most instances the loss of health is 
owing not so much to ignorance of a proper regimen, as to 
the gratification of propensities opposed to its observance : 
how few of us, indeed, have not reason ever to exclaim, in 
the words of the Roman poet, 


“ video meliora proboque 





Deteriora sequor!” 
The author has divided his essay into six sections, wherein 
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he severally treats of the use and abuse of medicine; of 
climate, air, and soil; diet, sleep, clothing, and exercise; 
through which we mean to follow him in a cursory manner. 
The prevention of disease is justly considered of primary 
importance, and is thought to be more practicable in the 
East than in the West Indies, on account of the early 

at which the Company’s servants usually arrive in the 
country; but it is subsequently shown, that in fact a greater 
exemption from chronic disease is enjoyed by Europeans in 
the West Indies, merely because their manner of living is 
more rational—more suitable to the nature of the climate. 
Amongst the means preservative of health, we do not, 
however, find the employment of medicine recommended ; 
on the contrary, what is called “ a regular course of physic, 
a practice which has not wanted even medical advocates, 
one extolling rhubarb, another bark, a third mercurials, for 
various fancied purposes of prevention,” is reprobated as 
highly absurd: it is rather quaintly remarked,— 


«* When we begin to feel hunger or thirst, we eat or drink; but 
he must be a strange fellow who practises eating and drinking for 
the purposes of prevention; so, venienti occurrite morbo is good; 
sickness barely annoying us should be encountered at its onset by 
proper remedy; but if a man is to take medicines when sick for his 
cure, and when well for prevention, a dog has the pleasanter life of 
the two animals.” (p. 19.) 


Neither will the general reader here find any encoun 
ment to attempt the cure of disease either in himself or his 
friends, unless professional assistance is unattainable: we 
cannot afford to quote all that is said on this subject, but 
will give the following warnings, intended for domestic u 
eave the reader to apply them as seemeth good to his 
wisdom. 


“ Woe to the nursery, however tenderly watched, which derivés 
its medical aids from a female practitioner! to whom a swelling, 
aneurism, or abscess, is but a swelling; and a fever, no matter whe 
ther inflammatory or the reverse, is but a fever; whose book-learning: 
and practice, one as extensive as the other, is derived from one, 
thrifty volume ;* whe whips her child for playing with fire, whilst 
she is trifling with far greater dangers, destroying by experiments 
the health she would improve, or curing what has no existence but 
in imagination,”—“ I would therefore recommend it seriously to all 
amateurs in this science to have this ever in view, that a false step 
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in physic is very commonly a fatal ene: let those who would drink of 
this knowledge drink deeply, or never taste the spring themselves, 
but confide to such as have the cup ever at their lips.” (p. 37—32.) 


In the section concerning climate, some facts are adduced 
in proof of the well-known insalubrious effects of the effluvia 
arising in hot climates from low and uncultivated ground, 
and the danger more especially of spending the night on 
shore in such situations : our author also shows some reason 
for differing from several of our best writers on this subject, 
with respect to the distance from shore to which the noxious 
influence of these effluvia is extended; he is convinced that 
ships lying to leeward of their source, will be visited by 
them, even though they be at a very considerable distance 
from land. In the month of July, 1785, he was on board 
a Bengal ship, moored off the low woody shore of Redge- 
ree, and distant from it about two miles; the excessive 
heat of the nights, in this situatién, was succeeded at an 
early hour of the morning by a cold breeze from the land, 
extremely offensive to the smell: “the effect produced on 
myself,” he says, “ was as periodical as the breeze, and | 
was regularly awakened by acute pains of the bowels in 
about twenty minutes after it began to blow.” Dysenter 
and fever progressively spread through the whole ship’s 
company, “ and, in the end, four only were left on board of 
ninety-nine seamen, the remainder having been compelled 
to seek shelter in a hospital at Calcutta.” On comparing 
the state of health amongst the English seamen with that 
of the Danish and Portuguese, it was found that the latter 
suffered far less than the former ; and as it further appeared 
that these foreigners did not kill one bullock for six killed 
by the English, it is concluded that the greater liability of 
our countrymen to disease arose from the too copious con- 
sumption of animal food, assisted as this cause was by a 
state of idleness, not incidental to the others, who were for 
the most part compelled to unload their own ships ; whilst 
gangs of /umpers, or black labourers, relieved our sailors 
rom a labour, “ which, duly and seasonably persisted in, 
would contribute to their welfare.” 

On the subject of diet, much earnestness is displayed in 
pointing out what is thought the most appropriate in such 
a climate as that of India ; and though much indiscretion is 
charged upon those who live as they would in England, it 
is said to be an erroneous supposition that the luxuries of 
he table are particularly destructive to the European resi- 
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dents; it is even affirmed, “ that there is more havoc made 
of the human species in one year at the London Tavern, 
than occurs in the whole Indian territory in ten, from such 
causes.” The subsequent passages exhibit the leading ideas 
of the author upon this subject, to which we assent without 
the slightest objection. 


“ He keeps a bad table, however liberal his inteations towards 
his friends, who in the East makes a point of having it conducted 
after an English model, since neither all our materials, nor our 
manners of using them, are applicable to warm climates, where the 
infirmity of a weakened digestion should be indulged with such ali- 
ment as the stomach is really able to cope with, and not be oppressed 
with the tough fibres of newly-killed animals, simply boiled and 
roasted; or with the meats brought from Europe, Lateatl and 
rendered difficult of digestion by salt, such as hams, tongues, pickled 
tripe, with salmon and other dried fish, bacon, cheese, &c.; such 
food in such climates becoming an outrage against common sense, 
whilst fresh fish, poultry, fruits, and a variety of vegetables are to 
be easily obtained, and whilst the culinary art of stewing and ma- 
cerating the strong fibres of meat is practicable, which it is as well 
in India as elsewhere, and indeed is very commonly resorted to, but 
this rather for the sake of variety than utility.” (p. 80.) 

“ The recollection of what has been our daily practice regarding 
diet in England, must in India be effaced as soon as possible; for it 
will mislead us whenever we indulge in it, and if we constantly prac- 
tice such indulgence, fatally. That a labouring farmer in our tem- 
perate climate should eat a pound of cheese or bacon at a meal, 
and be benefited by it, may seem to imply the existence of some- 
what like gizzards amongst our labouring countryman at home, but, 
as we cannot in warm climates imitate the laborious occupations 
which give rise to such strength of fibre, we must be content with- 
out gizzards, and use such food as will not require them in warm 
latitudes.” (p. 86,) 

“ During my stay in Bengal, a remarkable, but there very com- 
mon, occurrence took place :—I was in the habit of visiting daily 
the sick of an Indiaman, which had lost one of her medical officers 
by death, whilst the other was absent, and going on board generally 
about the same hour, was invariably invited by the second officer, 


who had charge of the ship, to sit down with him and partake of 
what he called his /unch, consisting of beef-steak or cold beef, the 
former killed the preceding day: this I always declined ; and when 
I last saw this young man, who was one of the most healthy and 


athletic men of my acquaintance, took some pains to convince him 
of the danger attaching to his diet, observing to him as I went over 
the ship’s side, that he would, notwithstanding his great strength, 
‘ get a knock-down blow from which he would not readily recover.’ 
He replied, laughing, that his maxim was to live while he could ; 
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but dying in two hours after that day’s /Junch, our parting became 
impressed on my memory ; and more particularly on being informed 
by the gentleman left in command that he died of ‘ the cramp in his 
stomach ;’—in other words, he died (or I mistake much) of an in- 
jury sustained by the stomach in its attempt to exonerate itself of 
a large indigestible foreign substance on which its diminished con- 
tractile power could make no impression; and I am much inclined 
to the opinion, that what is called cramp in India, very commonly 
is derived from some such violence done to this very susceptible and 
important part of our fabric.” (p. 88—90.) 


We presume that, when Dr. G. was talking of gizzards, 
he did not imagine the gizzards of birds to be any further 
concerned in the process of digestion than the teeth of other 
animals; it is doubtless nothing more than a figurative form 
of speech, calculated to make a suitable impression on the 
cabin ngers of an Indiaman. 

In the remaining sections of his essay, the author depre- 
cates that indulgence in sleep, to which the inhabitants of 
warm climates are unfortunately too prone, as injurious 
alike 1o mental and corporeal vigour: he attempts also to 
rally the British residents in India on their partiality for the 
European modes of dress; asking, “ if the natives can find 
sufficient warmth in a fold or two of muslin, why, in the 
name of common sense, are we, the natives of a climate 
comparatively cold, to be broiled in broad cloth?” Pro- 
bably, it may be replied, because pride or policy suggests a 
distinction of this kind between the rulers of the land and 
their subjects. Some, indeed, who have lived in that coun- 
try, say that woollen clothing is actually the most comfort- 
able. Finally, the great importance of regular exercise in 
the preservation of health is very strenuously urged, and 
none, we imagine, will be inclined to dispute the doctrine, 
however erroneous may be their practice. There is nothing 
particularly worthy of notice in this part of the book; 
neither does the appendix deserve further notice than has 
heen already taken of it; this feeble attempt to revive an 
exploded pharmaceutical process may therefore be suffered 
to pass peaceably.—On the whole, this book has seriousl 


Saepaes the expectations which its title was so well 
calculated to raise. 
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Art. V.—Fortitude and Frailty, a Novel: in Four Vo. 
lumes. Inscribed to the Memory of her lamented Father, 
by Fanny Hoxtcrorr. 12mo. London, Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 1817. 


Ty one respect Miss Holcroft may consider it a misfortune 
to have had a father of such eminence in the department of 
literature to which the work on our table belongs, because 
it occasions an unfair and disadvantageous comparison. In 
the law it lias almost grown into a proverb, that the son of 
a judge will never be heard by a jury; for let that son 
possess as great, or even greater abilities, than his father, 
he never has justice done him; opinion runs against him; 
he treads in the steps of his parent, but he is able to follow 
him but for a short distance: contrasted with his precursor, 
in the judgment of those whom it is most important for him 
to please, he appears to possess neither talent nor learning. 
By some this has been treated as a fatality ; and it afflicts 
authors at least in an equal degree, more especially if the 
same species of composition be unluckily chosen. 

On this account, and some others to which it is not 
necessary now to refer, we think that strict justice has not 
hitherto been done to Miss Holeroft as a novel-writer; and 
the present is a fair opportunity for saying so, because the 
production before us will best bear us out in the opinion. 

There is no department of literature in whieh there are 
so many degrees of good and bad as in works of fancy of 
this kind: it may be true of poetry (and the bigh authority 
for the maxim has perhaps led to its toe absolute establish- 
ment) that there is nothing good but the best; but it will 
by no means apply to novels, about which there may be 
many disputes which are the best—some prefer those in 
which character yields to incident, and others where inci. 
dent gives place to character—some admire those in which 
instruction is conveyed by wit and satire, and others, those 
where grave precept and moral axiom give additional 
weight to every rounded period; not a few may be found 
who reject all these, and pronounce a novel excellent that 
has neither incident, character, satire, nor instruction.— 
There are, in truth, no standards of excellence by which 
new novels can be measured: a judgment often is regu- 
lated by caprice, according to the good or ill humour in 
which the reader takes up the book; and not unfrequently 
it is governed by some pre-conceived notions regarding the 
writer. So it is, we admit, sometimes with poems, but in 
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a much less degree, tor they are estimated by certain fixed 
rules; and though hasty opinions may now and then be 
formed, they are sure to be corrected in time. Besides, a 
novel-writer addresses the living public, and must accom- 
modate himself to wavering tastes and idle notions. We 
should be cautious therefore in condemning, not only on 
account of the fallibility of the judge, but on account of 
the many difficulties attending the undertaking. 

In one respect, the novel under review deserves peculiar 
praise ; we mean for the manner in which the two principal 
male personages are contrasted. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the hero of a novel—the man who is held up to 
admiration and imitation—is precisely such a character, as 
in the work before us is represented as an object worthy of 
contempt and ridicule; and this is effected by contrasting a 
flimsy, flashy, insinuating barrister, with an individual of 
solid attainments and sterling virtues. As the incidents are 
not extremely complicated, we will give the outline of the 
story, and the reader will perceive the correctness of our 
observation. 

Leoline Hargrave is a barrister of good attainments, 
considerable talents, engaging manners, and no small por- 
tion of worldly wisdom : he is acquainted with the family 
of Mr. Fairfax, a banker, whose niece Eleonor is the he- 
roine of the novel; she is young, beautiful, and unsuspi- 
cious, imagining that all the rest of the world is as good as 
herself. In the same house with Eleonor resides Archibald 
Campbell, a young Scotchman, who is the ward of Mr. 
Fairfax; his parents having died in his infancy: the cha- 
racter of Archibald is grave without severity, and learned 
without pedantry; open-hearted and generous, though de- 
void of the shining qualities of Leoline Hargrave. Both 
are in love with Eleonor Fairfax; Hargrave circuitously 
making his way, with the assistance of a cunning manceu- 
vring sister, Mrs. Grafton, while Campbell, diffident of his 
deserts, allows his rival gradually to supersede him in the 
affections of the young lady. Hargrave has no property, 
but, as Mr. Fairfax perceives that the happiness of his niece 
is at stake, he does not oppose a union, naming a distant 
day, that either of the parties might have room for repent- 
ance. Hargrave, by passionate entreaties, procures the 
period of probation to be shortened ; but before the arrival 
of the appointed time, he becomes acquainted with Lady 
Clarissa Follington, daughter of an earl, and ci-devant 
friend to Eleonor; he likewise unexpectedly comes igto the 
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possession of the title and fortune of a rich baronet, his 
uncle, The ambitious views of Sir Leoline Hargrave are 
now changed: he discards Eleonor, and marries Lady Cla- 
rissa. In the mean time, Campbell had gone abroad, and 
had formed an intimate friendship with an intelligent and 
amiable young merchant, named Alexander Lemaire. After 
the lapse of a sufficient time for the partial —— of 
Eleonor from the shock of rejection by Sir Leoline Har- 
grave, Campbell, who possesses a large estate, makes her 
an offer, but is rejected: he then proceeds to Germany, 
where he is made acquainted with Baron Ehrenheim and 
his beautiful and interesting daughter Sophia: Campbell 
has the good fortune to save the life of both of them, and 
he finally marries Sophia. Hargrave and his lady, soon 
after their union, disagree violently, and she elopes with an 
old triend of Hargrave uf the name of Dashington, who is 
afterwards shot by the enraged husband: Lady Clarissa 
soon dies. Sir Leoline goes to Germany, and by in- 
trigue obtains a high appointment in the court of one 
of the Electors: here he exerts all his influence to injure 
Campbell, but without avail; and he is finally detected in 
a treasonable correspondence, and thrown into a dungeon, 
from whence he is released by the entreaty of the generous 
Campbell, who also pays his debts, without exciting either 

ratitude or compunetion, Leoline returns to England, 
aaa again into all the follies and vices of fashion, and 
in the end is shot in a duel, after an intrigue. Campbell 
also revisits his native country, accompanied by his rela- 
tives and friends; and Eleonor, towards the conclusion, is 
united to Alexander Lemaire, who had previously arrived 
in London with letters from Campbell to Mr. Feirfan— 
Thus Fortitude is made to triumph over Frailty. 

Several characters, besides those we have enumerated, 
are incidentally made to contribute to the interest and en- 
tertainment of the novel: among these is a singular per- 
sonage named Donald M‘Donald, an uncle to Campbell, 
who, after having been educated at the University, retires 
into solitude in a remote part of Scotland, disgusted at the 
moral and physical depravity of man ina civilized state, 
and ultimately resolving to proceed to North America, to 
= ep the remnant of his life among the amiable savages. 

bis person isa little caricatured, but it is not ill supported, 
and the inconsistency of such beings is well illustrated by a 
long work written by Mr. M‘Donald to establish his theory, 
notwithstanding his conviction that letters and authorship 
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have been the ruin of the — Mrs. Altamont, a proud 
but amiable woman, the Rev. Mr. Malden, an eccentric 
clergyman, and others, also aid in the developement of the 
narrative. 

Although the story upon the whole is interesting, we must 
confess that one or two of the incidents are a little com- 
mon, and have been in the daily use of novel writers from 
the days of Madame Scudery: there is rather too much 
duelling and saving of lives by land and water. We no- 
ticed in the outset the comparison that would be made 
between Miss Holcroft and her father; she has herself con- 
tributed to this inconvenience in more ways than one; for 
she has inscribed her volumes to the memory of Mr. Hol- 
croft, and in the two first volumes she has afforded several 
striking imitations of his manner of writing : resemblances 
are to be found throughout, but towards the end they are 
not so numerous nor remarkable. In the first volume, par- 
ticularly, in the way in which the fable is opened, we find a 
sort of boldness of manner; a fearlessness in running from 
one part of the story to another, and a confidence in the 
relation of trifling particulars that cannot fail to remind 
the reader of the stile of Hugh Trevor. These minute 
anecdotes are often well related, and the reader is surprized 
when he comes to the end of the first volume to find that the 
only incident in it advancing the plot is the removal of the 
families of Fairfax and Grafton to Baker-street. To have 
continued in this manner would, however, have spun out 
the work to forty instead of four volumes. It is not every 
writer that can he allowed, like Sterne, to occupy twenty or 
thirty pages in relating what passed between the stepping 
of Mr. Shandy from one stair to another. Itis now our 
business to furnish a few extracts from different parts of 
this production, that, having detailed the chief incidents of 
the story, a judgment may be formed of the ability with 
which it is related: a few words will make each quotation 
intelligible. Eleonor has formed an enthusiastic but inju- 
dicious friendship with Lady Clarissa Follington. rs, 
Altamont, the aunt of the latter, has written a proud but 
well-meaning letter to the former, upon the subject which 
is under discussion in the following scene between Mrs. 
Grafton (the artful sister of Leoline Hargrave), Eleonor, 
and Archibald Campbel. 

“ «Mrs. Altamont,’ replied Campbel, ‘ I plainly perceive, is no 
favourite with you, ladies, I have reason, perhaps, to fear you will 
think me ¢ bigot to my opinions, if not rude, for so openly declaring 
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them; but, whenever moral character is canvassed, I have been 
taught to consider it as a serious duty never to be silent, if my 
thoughts are favourable. I own, the letter of Mrs. Altamont has 
impressed me with a strong conviction that she is a lady of great 
discernment, who is acted upon by intentions no less pure than they 
are firm.’ 

“« Mrs. Grafton, with a gracious smile, answered, *‘ We must not 
hope to make a convert of you, Mr. Campbel; but, pray be kind 
and just enough fo us to remember we have neither of us said one 
word against Mrs. Altamont: we have only supposed that she does 
not see correctly, while she supposes she is giving a true portrait of 
her niece.’ 

“ «That certainly is all that either of us can mean,’ added 
Eleonor. 

* Campbel rose, and, with a countenance as serious as counte- 
nance could be, that wore the smile of kindness upon it, addressing 
himself to Eleonor, said, ‘ My dear Miss Fairfax, it is seldom in- 
deed that Iam so unfortunate as to differ in opinion with you ; but, 
pardon my frankness, there is one question on which, though the 
difference at first appears to be but slight, follow it far enough, and 
it becomes essential. Instead of blaming the enthusiasm of friend- 
ship, I am persuaded it is a virtue that is always found to be the 
strongest in the purest hearts; but friendship is not a hot-house 
plant ; like the forest oak, it is solid, but slow of growth, and, when 
it is mature, majestic. The facility which induces us to believe that 


all, who make great professions, mean every —_ they profess, de- 


notes an innocent and a benevolent mind, but often leads to fatal 
mistakes ; it springs from an excess of virtue, but is as pernicious 
in its effects as though it were the very reverse’ 

“ The voice and manner of Campbel, while he delivered the ad- 
monition that meant so much, were as emphatical as the kindness 
which dictated his words would admit, and, having ended, he re- 
spectfully bowed, and withdrew. 

«« Mrs. Grafton was peculiarly careful not to lose that favorable 
opportunity for forwarding her own designs which the scene af- 
forded ; she was a great actress, therefore in perfect possession of 
her part. ‘ Mr. Campbel,’ said she, ‘ quite surprises one! he is so 
clear-sighted ! so remarkably sincere! and his heart is so good!’ 

« « There cannot be a better,’ answered Eleonor. 

«* «Oh, impossible! He is thought so by the most discerning and 
best-meaning people. I know no young gentleman who cun be at 
all compared to him—except one—and very likely I am partial ; 
Leoline. 1 suppose it is sisterly affection, To be sure, he has one 
trifling fault, that sometimes makes him appear, to those who don’t 
know him, very different indeed from what he really is; he never 
stays to recollect himself before he speaks, especially if there be 
any thing whimsical in the thought.’” (p, 143—146, vol. i.) 


Crit. Rev. Vou. V April, 1817. 3C 
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In the opening of the second voiume, Hargrave has nearly 
succeeded in driving the modest Campbel from the field, 
and even in prejudicing Eleonor against him. We have 
seldom read in any modern novel an interview much better 
managed than the following, in which the designing bar- 
rister declares what he calls his love, though his purpose 
is only to make himself master of the large fortune of 
Eleonor Fairfax. 


“ When they were gone, as music gave some relief to the oppres- 
sion of her heart, she took her harp, and accompanied herself to a 
little ballad, the words of which were applicable to her feelings : 
tears involuntarily started in her eyes, and her voice was almost 
choked with emotion. 

** As she was making the finishing close with exquisite expres- 
sion, the drawing-room door suddenly opened, and Mr. Hargrave 
was announced. 

“ She had not heard the knock, because the family occupied the 
back rooms in common. Trembling and confused, Eleonor hastily 
rose, put aside the harp, and for a few seconds had not the power to 
speak. Making a violent effort, however, she recovered, and begged 
him to be seated. When the first compliments were over, and he 
had delivered a message from Mrs. Grafton, which served as a pre- 
text for his visit, the latter, though scarcely able to suppress the 
gratification his vanity received at the palpable confusion of Eleonor, 
assumed a mournful air, and said—‘ | fear I intrude, Miss Fairfax ! 
but I cannot be at peace till ] learn in what I have been so unfor- 
tunate as to incur your displeasure ?’ 

« * My displeasure, Sir!’ exclaimed Eleonor, with unfeigned sur- 
prise. ‘ Surely, [—you eannot think I am offended !’ 

« *]T have too much reason to fear I have given you offence ;’ 
answered the elated Hargrave, affecting to speak still more mourn- 
fully. 

oe Indeed, Sir, you are mistaken,’ said Eleonor, blushing deeply, 
and in a tone of voice which she vainly flattered herself expressed 
indifference. ‘I hope 1 am not capricious, or rude, to the friends 
of my uncle.’ 

* © Your uncle!’ exclaimed our hero, in the tone of tender re- 
preach; ‘Oh! Miss Fairfax, am I totally unworthy of your 
esteem ?’ 

** Poor Eleonor, almost sinking, muttered a few words, that were 
equally unintelligible to herself and Hargrave. The latter, ap- 
proaching her with well-acted timidity, said, in a tremulous voice— 
* I would die to obtain a gift so precious! Can a young lady, who 
is all sweetness, hate the man who adores her? Oh, lovely Eleonor, 
do not make me wretched by your disdain! Do not reject a heart 
that is devoted to you!’ 
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*« ¢ Sir—Mr. Hargrave—I beg—I insist—pray leave me !—This is 
ungenerous !—If my uncle—’ 

** Eleonor could not proceed. 

*« « Do not distress yourself, sweet Eleonor,’ continued the artful 
Hargrave, with well-acted respect, ‘ or imagine [ should presume 
to solicit your favour till I had received the s1nction of that respect- 
able uncle. He has generously permitted me to throw myself on 
your mercy! On you my happiness or misery depends. Can you 
doom me to wretchedness ?’ 

“ The eyes of Hargrave, to which he could impart the most 
hypocritically tender expression, were even more eloquent than his 
lips. How could an artless inexperienced girl imagine that such 
looks may be assumed alike by the impassioned and sincere lover, 
or the male coquet, who makes love a studied science. The sweetest 
tears she had ever shed bedewed Eleonor’s blushing cheek. Timi- 
dity sealed her lips, but she stretched out her band to her Leoline, 
who, being well read in romance, dropped on one knee, and pressed it 
with respectful fervor to his heart.” * (p. 100—103, vol. ii.) 


One of the best parts of this work is that in which the 
author refers to the petty tyranny exerted over, and the 
ill-humour displayed to Eleonor after Hargrave has so 
ensnared her affections, that she could not escape from his 
cruelty. Several chapters are eutertainingly and usefully 
occupied with this topic, and it serves admirably to set in 
its true light the character of Leoline. We are sorry that 
our limits will not allow us to make an extract of the 
length necessary to enable the reader to decide on the jus- 
tice of our remark. This is in the third volume which, in 
our opinion, is the best of the four. Leoline, now Sir Leo- 
line, havieg abandoned Eleonor, is married to Lady Cla- 
rissa, and a false report being spread that the banking- 
house of Mr. Fairfax had stopped payment, she arrives 
under pretence of consoling Eleonor, but in truth of insult- 
ing and exulting over her. The subsequent is a Lye 
of the dialogue between the amiable heroine and Lady 
Hargrave. 


** * Good heavens! can it be Lady Hargrave I see?’ exclaimed 
Miss Fairfax, utterly thrown off her guard by the appearance of so 
unexpected a visitor. 

« « Yes, my dear,’ said her ladyship, in a tone insolently familiar ; 
seating herself, without ceremony, by the side of Eleonor: ‘ you 
seem surprized to see me, child ?’ 

“ «] am, indeed, madam,’ replied Eleonor, with calm dignity; 
* nor can I account for the honour of this visit.’ 

“ «You must be sensible, my dear,’ continued her ladyship, in 
the same tone, ‘ that I have always distinguished you—nay, not- 
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withstanding your altered situation, I always shall—that is, if you 
lay aside those romantic flights, which were always ridiculous ; and 
which, in your present circumstances, would be downright insup- 
portable.’ 

“ «J really do not understand you, madam,’ said Eleonor, with 
undisguised astonishment. 

“ «T own, it is very convenient only to understand what we like 
to hear, child; but I can make every allowance for your situation. 
I suppose you will not long remain here: that is a handsome harp, 
and a patent one, I see. 1 dare say you will be loth to part with it, 
but you cannot want it now, and, at a word, I will give you twenty 
guineas, for I intend to take lessons of the famous professor, who is 
come over. Sir Leoline is fond of music; and he is foolish enough 
to prefer my voice to Mara’s. By the way, you play prettily enough 
yourself, and I could very well begin with you: these fashionable 
masters are so unconscionably dear, that they ruin one. Not that 
my dear Leoline would mind any expense to give me pleasure ; but 
I have so many calls upon my purse, that really | am forced to 
economize.’ 

** «Lady Hargrave,’ replied Eleonor, with increased surprise, 
aware that she was the object of intentional insult, but at a loss to 
divine what strange misunderstanding could give rise to conduct so 
gross and insulting, ‘1 must beg you will explain yourself; and 
that you will inform me to what motive or mistake I am to attribute 
the renewal of an intercourse which could never again have been 
sought by me.’ 

“ «Nor by me either, I assure you, Miss Fairfax,’ haughtily re- 
torted Lady Hargrave: ‘1 am not so destitute of amusement as to 
seek it at the expense of suffering the familiar intercourse of my 
inferiors. You cannot be less willing to renew the acquaintance than 
lam; but 1 came t» oblige a husband who adores me; and who 
cannot help feeling pity even for those he has reason to dislike. ” 
(p- 89—92, vol. iv.) 


Miss Holcroft is not destitute of humour, and we have 
already mentioned one or two characters introduced for the 
display of it. We omitted among them the name of Sir 
Cecil Conway, an amateur play-wright of singular manners 
and dress. We should not be surprised if this portrait were 
sketched from the life, and intended for an individual, who 
among play-writers holds about the same rank as a certain 
other amateur among play-actors. Sir C. Conway has how- 
evera little too much of the Mr. Puff in his composition, and 
possesses, perhaps, too much wit to render the resemblance 
complete : if a portrait were designed it is, at all events, a 
flattering likeness. 

Although we are not able to devote more space to the 
work before us, we think we have said enough to shew 
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that if the talents of Miss Holcroft will not se her ona 
level with Miss Edgeworth, or the Miss Porters, she is 
superior to many other writers of the day in the same kind 
who enjoy a greater share of popularity. 








Art. VI.—Harold the Dauntless ; a Poem, in Six Cantos. 
By the Author of the “ Bridal of Triermain.” 1t2mo. 
pp- 200. Edinburg, Constable and Co.; London, Long- 
man and Co. 1817. 


H4vina had an opportunity of speaking generally of the 
talents of the writer before us—who is also author of the 
Bridal of Triermain, and we have good reason to believe 
of the Poetic Mirror—in our review of the latter produc- 
tion in our Number for November last, it will be the less 
necessary to dwell upon the subject at present, more espe- 
cially as this new production from the same pen confirms 
the opinion we then hazarded. 

“ Harold the Dauntless,” as “ The Bridal of Triermain,” 
is a tolerably successful imitation of some parts of the style 
of Mr. Walter Scott, but, like all imitations, it is clearly 
distinguishable from the prototype; it wants the life and 
seasoning of originality. To illustrate this familiarly from 
the stage :—We have all witnessed an hundred imitations 
of popular actors—of Kemble for instance, in which the 
voice, the gesture, and somewhat even of the look, were 
copied ; in externals the resemblance might be sufficiently 
correct, but where was the informing soul—the mind that 
dictated the action and expression? Who could endure 
the tedium of seeing the imitator go through a whole 
character? In Harold the Dauntless the imitation of Mr. 
Scott is pretty obvious, but we are weary of it before we 
arrive near the end. Wat o’ the Cleugh, in the “ Poetic 
Mirror,” was at least shorter, and so far, more pardonable. 
The author has talent and considerable facility in versifica- 
tion, and on this account it is somewhat lamentable, not 
only that he should not have selected a better model, but 
that he should copy the parts of that model which are least 
worthy of study. Perhaps it was not easy to equal the 
energy of Mr. Scott’s line, or his picturesque descriptions ; 
his peculiarities and defects were more attainable, and with 
these the writer of this novel in verse has generally con- 
tented himself: he will also content a certain number of 
readers, who merely look for a few amusing or surprising 
incidents. 
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In these, however, “ Harold the Dauntless” does not 
abound so much as “ The Bridal of Triermain :” they are 
indeed romantic enough to satisfy all the parlour-boarders 
of ladies’ schools in England, but they want that appearance 
of probability, which should give them interest. We ima- 

ined when we arrived at the Castle of Seven Shields, in 
the fourth or fifth canto, that the writer had intended an 
allegory so closely wrapped up as not to be discovered 
earlier, and with a few alterations this might have been 
accomplished, and would have warranted some of the im- 

robabilties which in the present shape of the story are 
inexcusable. We will explain what we mean by reference 
to the fable. Harold is a Dane, the son of Witikind the 
Waster of the English shores: he leaves his father in dis- 

ust, because Witikind had become a Christian in order to 

old lands of the see of Durham. By one of those ana- 
chronisms by which the poem is not unfrequently disfigured, 
he is made to repair to Palestine, but on which side he 
fights we are not informed. After his return he falls in 
love with a beautiful and innocent female named Metelill, 
whose father is a ruffian and whose mother a witch: he 
then claims his patrimony, which the Bishop and Cenclave 
refuse, on the ground that Harold is a Pagan; they, how- 
ever, enter into a compromise that he should spend a night 
in the Castle of Seven Shields, which is supposed to be 
enchanted by the Devil and inhabited by fiends, hoping 
thus to be rid of him. Harold complies—has an interview 
with the northern God Odin—quarrels with, engages, and 
defeats him—and becomes a Christian through the inter- 
vention of Gunnar, a page, who had been his constant 
companion in his warfare and dangers, and who, accordin 
to custom, turns out to be a woman in disguise. Metelil 
is married to a Lord William, to whom she had been con- 
tracted, and whom Harold had previously fought and van- 
quished. When first the notion of an allegory came across 
us, we fancied that Harold was the representative of Bar- 
barism; that the Castle of Seven Shields was the abode of 
the Vices whom he was to overcome before he was converted 
to Christianity; and that Gannar, the page, was intended 
for Humanity, which controuled even the acts of Barbarism. 
We were led to this supposition by the following stanza, 
which has an allegorical appearance. 


“ These scann’d, Count Harold sought the castle door, 
Whose ponderous bolts were rusted to decay ; 
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Yet till that hour adventurous knight forbore 

The unobstructed passage to essay. 
More strong than armed warders in array, 

And obstacle more sure than bolt or bar, 
Sate in the portal Terror and Dismay, 

While Superstition, who forlade to war 
With foes of other mould than mortal clay, 
Cast spells across the gate, and barr’d the onward way.” 

(p. 172--173.) 


The incongruities in the story above given are sufficiently 
obvious without remark, though we acknowledge that the 
manner in which it is related renders them less obtrusive 
in the original. We will quote a few of the better passages : 
the first is the description of Metelill. 


* Fair Metelill was a woodland maid, 
Her father a rover of green-wood shade, 
By forest statutes undismay’d, 
Who lived by bow and quiver. 
Well known was Wulfstane’s archery, 
By merry Tyne both on moor and lea, 
Through wooded Weardale’s glens so free, 
Weil beside Stanhope’s wild-wood tree, 
And well on Ganlesse river. 
Yet free though he trespass’d on woodland game, 
More known and more fear’d was the wizard fame 
Of Jutta of Rookhope, the outlaw’s dame ; 
Fear’d when she frown’d was her eye of flame, 
More fear’d when in wrath she laugh’d, 
For then, ’twas said, more fatal true 
To its dread aim her spell-glance flew, 
Than when from Wulfstane’s bended yew 
Sprung forth the grey goose shaft. ‘ 


“* Yet had this fierce and dreaded pair, 

So heaven decreed, a daughter fair ; 
None brighter crown’d the bed, 

In Britain’s bounds, of peer or prince, 

Nor hath, perchance, a lovelier since 
In this fair isle been bred. 

And nought of fraud, or ire, or ill, 

Was known to gentle Metelill, 
A simple maiden she ; 

The spells in dimpled smiles that lie, 

And a downcast blush, and the darts that fly 

With the sidelong glance of a hazel eye, 
Were her arms and witehery 
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So young, so simple was she yet, 
She scarce could childhood’s joys forget, 
And still she lov'd, in secret set 
Beneath the green-wood tree, 
To plait the rushy coronet, 
And braid with flowers her locks of jet, 
As when in infancy ;— 
Yet could that heart so simple, prove 
The early dawn of stealing love: 
Ah! gentle maid, beware! 
The power who now, so mild a guest, 
Gives dangerous yet delicious zest 
To the calm pleasures of thy breast, 
Will soon, a tyrant o’er thy rest, 
Let none his empire dune? (p. 44—47,) 


The interview between Harold and the Conclave of Dur- 
ham very much resembles that of Wat o’ the Cleugh and 
the Friars: we quote a part of the description, and our 
readers will perceive the resemblance, 


“ The Prelate was to speech address’d, 
Each head sunk reverend ou each breast ; 
But ere his voice was heard—without 
Arose a wild tumultuous shout, 

Offspring of wouder mix’d with fear, 

Such as in crowded streets we hear 

Hailing the flames, that, bursting out, 

Attract yet scare the rabble rout. 

Ere it had ceas’d, a giant hand 

Shook oakeu dour and iron band, 

Till oak and iron both gave way, 

Clash’d the long bolts, the hinges bray, 

And ere upon angel or saint they cau cail, 

Stands Harold the Dauntless in midst of the hall. 


** « Now save ye, my masters, both rocket and rood, 
From Bishop with mitre to Deacon with hood ! 
For here stands Count Harold, old Witikind’s son, 
Come to sue for the lands which his ancestors won.’ 
The Prelate look’d round him with sore troubled eye, 
Unwilling to gramt, yet afraid to deny, 
While each Canon and Deacon who heard the Dane speak, 
To be safely at home would have fasted a week : 
Then Aldingar rous'd him and answer’d again, 
* Thou suest for a boon which thou canst not obtain ; 
‘The church hath no fiefs for an unchristen’d Dane. 
Thy father was wise, and his treasure hath given 
That the priests of a chantry might hymn him to heaven; 
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And the fiefs which whilome he possess’d as his due, 
Have lapsed to the church, and been granted anew 
To Anthony Conyers and Alberic Vere, 

For the service Saint Cuthbert’s bless’d banner to bear, 
When the bands of the North come to foray the Wear. 
Then disturb not our conclave with wrangling or blame, 
But in peace and in patience pass hence as ye came.’ 







€ 


”“ 


Loud laugh’d the stern Pagan—‘ They’re free from the care 
Of fief and of service, both Conyers and Vere,— 
Six feet of your chancel is all they will need, 
A buckler of stone and a corslet of lead.— 
Ho, Gunnar !—the tokens !'"—and, sever’d anew, 
A head and a hand on the altar ke threw. 
Then shudder’d with terror both Canon and Monk, 
They knew the glazed eye and the countenance shtunk, 
And of Anthony Conyers the half-grizzled hair, 
And the scar on the hand of Sir Alberie Vere. 
There was not a churchman or priest that was there, 
But grew pale at the sight, and betook him to prayer.” 
(p. 109—113.) 


We now arrive at the Castle of Seven Shields, where 
Harold is to pass the night. It is necessary to preface the 
subsequent extracts by observing, that seven sisters had 
lived in it about two hundred years before, to whom seven 
princes were suitors, but all favoured one: six kill the 
husbands to whom they had been unwillingly married, and 
he kills them in revenge, and hangs seven shields over the 
gate, from which the castle takes its name: from that period 
it devolved into the possession of the infernal powers. 

























“ Yet Harold and his page no signs had traced 
Within the castle that of danger show’d ; 
For still the halls and courts were wild and waste, 
As through their precincts the adventurers trode. 
The seven huge towers rose stately, tal], and broad, 
Each tower presenting to their scrutiny 
A hall in which a king might make abode, 
And fast beside, garnish’d both proud and high, 
Was placed a bower for rest in which a king might lie. 


‘“* As if a bridal there of late had been, 

Deck’d stood the table in each gorgeous hall, 

And yet it was two hundred years, I ween, 
Since date of that unhallowd festival. 

Flagons, and ewers, and standing cups, were all 
Of tarnish’d gold, or silver nothing clear, 

With throne begilt, and canopy of pall, 
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And tapestry clothed the walls with fragments sear, — 
Frail as the spider’s mesh did that rich woof appear. 


** Inevery bower, as round a hearse, was hung 
A dusky crimson curtain o’er the bed, 
And on each couch in ghastly wise were flung 
The wasted reliques of a monarch dead ; 
Barbaric ornaments around were spread, 
Vests twin’d with gold, and chains of precious stone, 
And golden circlets, meet for monarch’s head ; 
While grinn’d, as if in scorn amongst them thrown, 
The wearer’s fleshless scull, alike with dust bestrown. 


** For these were they who, drunken with delight, 
On pleasure’s opiate pillow laid their head, 
For whom the bride’s shy footstep, slow and light, 
Was changed ere morning to the murderer’s tread. 
For human bliss and woe in the frail thread 
Of human life are all so closely twined, 
That till the shears of fate the texture slired, 
The close succession cannot be disjoin’d, 
Nor dare we from one hour judge that which comes behind. 


“* But where the work of vengeance had been done, 
In that seventh chamber, was a sterner sight ; 
There of the witch-brides lay each skeleton, 
Still in the posture as to death when dight. 
For this lay prone, by one blow slain outright ; 
And that, as one who struggled long in dying; 
One bony hand held knife, as if to smite ; 
One bent on fleshless knees as mercy crying ; 
One lay across the door, as kill'd in act of flying.” 
(p. 174—177.) 
{n an invention like this we are hardly to look for proba- 
bilities, but all these preparations and ornaments are not 
quite consistent with the state of society two hundred years 
before the Danish invasion, as far as we know any thing of 
it. In these matters, however, the author is never very 
scrupulous, and has too little regarded propriety in the 
minor circumstances: thus Harold, is clad in a kind of 
armour not worn until some hundred years after the zra of 
the poem, and many of the scenes described, like that last 
— belong even toa still later period. At least this 
efect, is not an imitation of Mr. Scott, who being a skil- 


ful antiquary, is extremely careful as to niceties of this sort. 
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Art. VII.—Considerations on the Moral Management of 
Insane Persons. By Joun Hastam, M.D. 8vo. pp. 80. 
London, R. Hunter, 1817. 


Dn. Pinet, in his Traité Medico-Philosophique sur l’alien- 
ation Mentale, inquires, “ if it be from a principle of na- 
tional pride, and the display of superiority over other 
nations, that the English boast of their abilities in curin 
madness by moral remedies, and at the same time concea 
the ingenuity of their art by an impenetrable veil.” He 
adds, that after fifteex years of diligent inquiry, he could 
affirm, that he had never been able to discover this secret 
of the English for the treatment of insanity, though all 
concur in the ability of their management of persons labour- 
<= the affliction. 

he improvement in the conduct of cases of this calami- 
tous kind, is, in fact, to be ascribed to no other cause than 
the general one,—that physiology being better understood 
in England than in France, or elsewhere, its maxims are 
better applied to insanity, and most other diseases to which 
human being is subject; and above all, this advance in the 
science is to be attributed to the abandonment of empiric- 
ism, under the more diligent study of the laws by which Na- 
ture is herself governed. By such principles the work now 
before us is to be tried; and we believe the sentence that 
will be pronounced upon it must be favourable. 

In the year 1809, our author published “ Observations 
on Madness and Melancholy,” which work was itself a cor- 
rected copy of a former that appeared ten years before, en- 
titled “ Cheowvutinns on Insanity.”” The present appears 
to us to be also a corrected copy (with copious additions) _of 
the seventh chapter of the first named of these productions, 
which oceurs, p. 277-312, under the head “ Management.” 
Here indeed it is called “ Moral Management;” but the 
same, or similar subjects and situations, are only more mi- 
nutely considered. The discrimination of insanity into its 
active and passive states, is thus judiciously explained. 





** For the purposes of moral treatment, it will be necessary to 
discriminate Insanity into its active and passive states: a distine- 
tion which is suited to the general division into Mania and Melan- 
cholia, as it comprehends them both; there being the active and 
passive states of both forms of insanity. This division, however, 
enables us to establish a different mode of treatment, and to apply 
the moral regimen with greater effect. The state of violent mania, 
especially at its commencement, requires the prompt and continued 
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application of competent medical treatment, and adequate restraint, 
until the violence of the paroxysm has been subdued: but the state 
of tranquillity which has been produced often leaves the patient in 
an equal state of intellectual derangement, although the passions 
which accompanied the paroxysm have subsided. These are the 
different states implied by the terms active and passive. The same 
distinction applies to Melancholia. In the active state of this form 
of the disease, the patient seeks to destroy himself by every contri- 
vance, is in a restless and hurried condition, and incapable of con- 
fining his attention, which renders restraint unavoidable for his per- 
sonal safety: but this, after proper medical treatment, subsides into 
a settled gloom: life, indeed, continues to be irksome, but it is sus- 
tained by the residuary glimmering of Philosophy or Religion.” (p. 9 
wi.) 


Dr. Mead, in his “ Medical Precepts and Cautions,” 
ascribes the active and passive state to two different causes, 
assuming that love and religion are the principal occasions 
of madness. ‘“ Love,” he says, “is attended with hope, 
fear, and jealousy, and sometimes with wrath and hatred 
arising from the latter. Superstition fills and distracts the 
mind with vain terrors, and notions of divine vengeance. 
Hence it happens, that the madness of persons in love is 
more generally of the maniacal, and that of superstitious 

ople of the melancholic kind.” We entertain doubt if 

ve and religion be so general a source of this unfortunate 
disorder as has been assumed, chiefly, we believe, on such 
dicta from authority. As far as our observation on the sub- 
ject can extend, we consider the more general cause of 
madness in men to be intoxication, and in women child- 
birth, or the peculiar conformation connected with it. Dr. 
Haslam, in a former publication, has introduced numerous 
cases from Bethlem Hospital, and in the whole, we believe, 
there are only three or four where the infirmity originated 
either in love or religion. ~ 

On the subject of confinement and coercion, Dr. Mead 
was of opinion, that even with the outrageous it is not 
necessary to employ stripes to bring them into order, be- 
cause “ they are all cowards; and when they are once sen- 
sible of being thoroughly conquered, they easily submit for 
the future, and dare not offer violence to themselves or 
others.” Our author objects to the strait-waistcoat, con- 
sidering that the disadvantages which result from its em- 
pluyment overbalance the conveniences. The sole object 
of this kind of restraint is to repress the efforts of a violent 
maniac with the least injury to him; and it should not in- 
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terfere with that degree of liberty which enables him to 
assist himself. He should be, as much as possible, relieved 
from pressure ; and those habits and infirmities should be 
prevented which result from the fingers being muffled. 


« The other mode of restraining a furious maniac is by metallic 
manicles, which encompass the wrists, and prevent the hands from 
being separated when the patient may be disposed to strike. In my 
own opinion this mode of security is the most lenient, and subjects 
the person wearing them to none of the privations incurred by the 
strait-waisteoat. They are sooner and less difficultly applied, and 
cannot be removed by the assistance of another patient. Where the 
hands of the patient are in constant motion, which often occurs in 
the active state of the disorder, the friction of the skin against a po- 
lished metallic substance does not produce excoriation, which 
shortly takes place when it is rubbed against any liven or cotton 
materials, Considerable opposition has been made to the employ- 
ment of metallic manacles, but the objectors have not condescended 
to adduce any reasons for their aversion to such mode of security.” 
(p. 28.) 


On the subject of keepers, our author observes, that 
persons of this description, both male and female, may be 
immediately procured from any of the houses licensed for 
the reception of lunatics, by the approbation and sanction 
of a medical practitioner; and such provision, no doubt, 
may be deemed a useful accommodation to the public. 
Since the whole conduct of the patient is regulated by the 
authority of the keeper, considering his station in society, 
his want of education, and the consequent deficiency of 
refinement in his manners, it ought to be the practice as it 
is the duty of the medical attendant, to furnish him with 
ample instructions with regard to his deportment towards 
the patient. Dr. Haslam is anxious that some plan should 
be devised, both for the sake of such necessary agents and 
the objects of their care, that the condition of this class of 
persons should be improved; that they should be incited to 
a more humane and conscientious discharge of their func- 
tions; and he recommends that a fund be established as a 
provision for age and infirmity, to which during their em- 

eyment, they should contribute by weekly or monthly 
instalments. “ A society thus constituted,” he says, “ would 
form a register of persons calculated to officiate as kee 
and render essential service to the public, and to the megi- 
cal profession.” 

he author, who neglects nothing that is important to 
the subject, as far as the restricted limits of his work will 
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allow, devotes a distinct section to the distribution of insane 
persons into classes. This, in course, exclusively applies 
to public hospitals, or to private receptacles on a large 
scale. Hitherto, in general asylums, the patients have been 
arranged according to any arbitrary distinction the direc- 
tors have proposed. In private mad-houses they are always 
classed in proportion to the sum paid for their care and 
maintenance. It is perfectly obvious, that the classifica- 
tion contemplated cannot be into those afflicted with mania 
and melancholia; for the former would endeavour to de- 
stroy each’other, and the latter would increase their dis- 
order by mutual despondency. 


** As it appears,” says our author, “ that lunatics, with a view to 
their cure, cannot be classed according to the general division of 
insanity, into Mania and Melancholia; consequently some other 
arrangement and separation becomes necessary: and this in due 
time experience will point out. Whatever distribution may be 
adopted, should not be insisted on too pertinaciously, for it must be 
evident that this division into classes, imperiously presumes that 
certain and determinate orders of madmen exist; that the charac- 
teristic varieties have a foundation in the nature of the disease, and 
do not merely float in the fancy of the projector. Some kind of 
separation is however expedient and practicable, and without at- 
tempting impossible sub-divisions, there is a natural and obvious 
principle to direct us, as far as it may be prudent to urge it. When 
the passive state has ensued, and they become tranquil and obedient, 
they may be removed to a more quiet class of associates, where order 
and decerum are enforced, and where superior comfort and indul- 
gence are awarded to exemplary conduct.” (p. 43—44.) 


In the conclusion, we have some very judicious observa- 
tions by the Doctor on the occupation and amusement of 
the insane. 


“* The different forms of the disease would necessarily require 
different modes of occupation. A patient recovering from a pa- 
roxysm of furious mania, generally retains some well marked traces 
of his former state, although its violence has subsided; he is distin- 
guished by excessive hilarity, quickness of transition and tiresome 
gatrulity, and his state requires a more imposing governance, and a 
firmer repression. On the contrary, the hebetude, taciturnity, and 
timid apprehension of the melancholic convalescent, should sti- 
mula y encouragement, cheered by hope, and solaced with di- 

version. 
* Some skill, and much caution, are also required, to seize the 
proper time when employment will become beneficial: as I have 
wh many persons , in consequence of having been prema- 
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turely, and injudiciously urged to active occupation. The secret of 
employment consists in discovering something which may rationally 
occupy the mind of the insane person. It must be rational employ- 
ment, and not the occupation which would induce idle habits, or 
tend to confirm his delusion. The hope of liberation is the usual 
spur to his activity ; the prospect of returning a free agent to his 
family and friends, generates that self-control which awakens rea- 
son, and indaces him to admire and fellow her sober dictates, 
Bodily exertion wii! confer health, and induce that tranquil repose 
to which: listlessness and inactivity are strangers. ‘The employment 
may be that to which he has been accustomed, and to which he 
will conform by habit—that which delights him, and brings back 
to his recollection the associations of former and happier days; be- 
cause, when the poor man recovers from his insanity, he must re- 
turn to salutary and productive labour, and if, during the ive 
state of his disorder, he has been suffered to acquire the indolence 
of a gentieman, he only returus to society as a rational incumbrance, 
and calculated to subsist by fraud or mendicity. 

“ With persons of a higher condition, there appear to be greater 
difficulties, but these are readily surmounted. Let it be recollected, 
that if the hand of a gentleman be unaccustomed to labour, he is 
more the ereature of exercise and amusement, his intellect is more 
cultivated, and he possesses ampler resources of rational delight and 
harmless gratification. When the violenee of his disorder has sub- 
sided, and the passive state has commenced, he is enabled by the 
possession of property to command a range of mental refreshments 
and healthy enjoyment, which contribute essentially towards his 
happiness and cure. He can vary the scene by travelling, and thus 
escape from the objects which excite irritation and protract his dis- 
order—he can become the spectator of amusements; he may ac- 
quire an interest in the contemplation of Nature’s productions, or 
feel delighted by the tasteful achievements of art. He is enabled 
to procure an intelligent person, with whom he may associate, and 
regard as a friend ; so that the presence of the keeper will only be 
neeessary when his conduct renders such interference unavoidable : 
and the patient’s knowledge that such assistance ie at hand, will be 
the strongest check upon his actions, and generate that self-restraint 
which is the most important advance towards recovery.” (p. 72—75.) 


We have no doubt that these considerations on the ma- 
nagement of persons liable to this deep affliction of our 
nature, will be found deserving the notice both of the 
public, and of the learned profession to which the subject 
more immediately belongs; and as the inquiry into the 
state of the mad-houses in the United Kingdom has at- 
tracted the humane attention of several members of the 
legislature, we are happy in being able to recommend this 
sensible and judicious work to their perusal. Although it is 
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more difectly applied to the treatment of individual cases 
of insanity, yet the instructions it contains will be found 
abundantly useful to those establishments for lunatics, which 
are principally in contemplation as matters of parliamentary 
controul and arrangement. Immediately connected with the 
same senatorial interposition, isa new undertaking in prepa- 
ration by the author, which is to exhibit a concise view of 
criminal jurisprudence, as it applies to cases of insanity. 
Feeling, as we must do, compassion for the most unfortunate 
condition to which human being is exposed, and regret at 
the disregard with which its victims have been treated, 
even under the generous institutions of British law; we 
shall be extremely happy again to meet our author, when 
he shall have afforded us the favourable opportunity, by 
making such an addition to his valuable publications. 





ee i — 


Arr. VIII.—A Letter to William Smith, Esq. M.P. from 
Ropert Soutuey, Esq. 8vo. pp. 45. London, Mur- 
ray, 1817. 


Nor having received this publication until the 27th of the 
month, we could only be induced to notice it from the in- 





terest and curiosity it will on ong - attract. On many 


subjects we differ from Mr. Southey, but on none, perhaps, 
more, than when he recommends to the government to curb 
what he is pleased to call the seditious press, and keep t 
curbed. “ For this purpose,” he says, “ if the laws are not 
at present effectual, they should be made so; nor will they 
then avail,” he adds, “ unless they are vigilantly executed.” 
We neither approve of this prospective legislation, nor of 
the prospective severity in the execution of the laws, what- 
ever may be the system of policy under the direction of M. 
de Cazes in France, or under the recommendation of Mr. 
Southey in England. 

We are ready to admit that Mr. Southey has made a 
plausible, if he have not produced a complete defence; 
and the objections we have felt to his conduct, do not 
apply to the change in his opinions, but to his acrimony 
towards those who had neither the same motive, nor the 
same inclination, to abandon their early sentiments. He 
thus states his reasons for publishing this letter. 


“ IT wrote Wat Tyler, as one who was impatient of ‘all the o 
pressions that are done under the sun.’ The subject was injudi- 
ciously chosen, and it was treated as might be expected by a youth 
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of twenty, in such times, who regarded only one side of the aes 
tion. There is no other misreprentation. The sentiments of the 
historical characters are correctly stated. Were ] now to dramatize 
the same story there would be much to add, but little to alter. I 
should not express those sentiments less strongly, but I should 
oppose to them more enlarged views of the nature of man and the 
progress of society. I should set forth with equal force the oppres- 
sions of the feudal system, the excesses of the insurgents, and the 
treachery of the government, and hold up the errors and crimes 
which were then committed, as a warning for this and for future 
ages. I should write as a man, not as a stripling ; with the same 
heart, and the same desires, but with a ripened understanding and 
competent stores of knowledge.” (p. 14—15.) 


In the sequel, he further attempts to justify himself for 
the sentiments contained in Wat Tyler, cn the ground that 
it is a dramatic composition; and that it would be unfair to 
ascribe the whole force of the sentiments to the writer, 
without the slightest qualification. We do not think this 
apology perfectly candid in Mr. Southey,—In our Review 
for February last we shortly criticized this poem, and we 
stated his piece to be entirely political: that Wat Tyler is 
held up to admiration, as an example of patient endurance 
rising under the severity of his oppressions; and that Jack 
Straw and John Ball are exhibited as models of political 
and religious sapience. No doubt can be entertained, from 
the general tenor of this poem, be it dramatic or other- 
wise, that it was written con amore ; and that ii was in- 
tended by the author to recommend the doctrines put into 
the mouths of the principal orators, and that to the lowest 
orders of the people. The class of readers, we have said, 
to whom he addresses himself, is disclosed in the very out- 
set; for imagining, with some shrewdness, that most of 
them would be in total ignorance of his hero and his asso- 
ciates, he prefaces his ene by a long quotation. from 
Hume, giving an account of the insurrection of Wat Tyler.* 

It is evident throughout this pamphlet, that Mr. Southey 
was under a great degree of irritability, and his passion 
appears frequently to mislead his judgment. His creed will 
be read with pleasure, but the asperity with which it con- 
cludes, with disgust. 

“ He has ceased to believe that old monarchical countries are ca- 
pable of republican forms of government. He has ceased to think 
that he understood the principles of government, and the nature of 
man and society, before he was one and twenty years of age. He 





* Vide Critical Review for February, p. 188. 
Crit. Rev. Vor. V. April, 1817. 3E 
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has ceased to suppose, that men who neither cultivate their intellee- 
tual nor their moral faculties, can understand them at any age. He 
bas ceased to wish for revolutions even in countries where great al- 
teration is to be desired, because he has seen that the end of anarchy 
is military despotism. But he has not ceased to love liberty with all 
his heart and with all his sou) and with all his strength ; he has not 
ceased to detest tyranny wherever it exists, and in whatever form. He 
has no tceased to abhor the wickedness of ambition, and tu sympathize 
with those who are engaged in the defence of their country and ina 
righteous cause ;—if indeed he had, he might have been sure of the 
approbation, not only of Mr. William Smith, and of those persons 
who were during the war the seber opponents of their country’s cause, 
but of the whole crew of Ultra Whigs and Anarchists, from Messrs. 
Brougham and Clodius, down to Cobbett, Cethegus, and Co.” 
(p. 24—25.) 


We do not certainly approve of the whole of the senti- 
ment, “ It is the people at this time who stand in need of 
reformation, not the government,” (p. 31): we take it that 
both require amendment; that both partake of the same 
defects, and from the same causes; and that it is the reci- 
procal duty of the government to better the condition of 
the people, and of the people to better the condition of the 
government. 

Mr. Southey differs toto calo from Mr. Owen of Lanark, 
in one main point. “ To build upon any other foundation 
than religion,” he says, “ is building upon sand;” but his 
mode of instruction in religion would not accord with the 
system in a country where non-conformity is by law main- 
tained. The lower classes, he insists, must be instructed 
“ according to the established religion; they must be fed 
with the milk of sound doctrine: for states are secure, in 
proportion as the t body of the re are attached to 
the institutions of their country. moral and religious 
education will induce habits of industry; the people will 
know their duty, and find their interest and their happiness 
in following it. Give us the great boon of parochial educa- 
tion, so connected with the Church as to form part of the 
establishment, and we shall find it a bulwark to the State 
as well as to the Church,” (p. 35—36.) 

We did not expect to find Mr. Southey among the ene- 
mies of national economy, and he throws a considerable 
portion of indignation into his language in adverting to it. 


“ Never, indeed, was there a more senseless cry than that which 
is at this time raised for retrenchment in the public expenditure as a 
means of alleviating the present distress. at distress arises from 
a great and sudden diminution of employment, occasioned by many 
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coinciding causes, the chief of which is that the war expenditure of 
from forty to fifty millions yearly, has ceased. Men are out of 
employ :—the evil is that too little is spent,—and as a remedy, we 
are exhorted to spend less. Every where there are mouths crying 
out for food, because the hands want work; and at this time, « 
for this reason, the state-quack requires farther reduction. Because 
so many hands are gg apes he calls upon Government to throw 
more upon the public, by reducing its establishments and suspend- 
ing its works. O lepidum caput! And it is by such heads as this 
that we are to be reformed!” (p. 36—37.) 


In the precipitation of his invective, the chaplet with 
which his temples are adorned, seems to have concealed 
from his view, the objects to which the advocates for retrench- 
ment are desirous it should be extended. It is, that the war 
expenditure to which he adverts, should not be continued in 
time of peace, and that the same magnitude of charge should 
not be persevered in, in various departments of state, when 
the functions have ceased with the war they were created 
to conduct. 

His letter concludes in these terms, and it will be seen by 
them, that his emotions had not subsided as he arrived at 
the close. The paragraphs refer to some circumstances in 
the history and conduct of the writer that cannot fail to 
excite interest in the breast of every reader. 


“ Such, Sir, are in part the views of the man whom you have 
traduced. Had you perused his writings, you could not have mis- 
taken them. And I am willing to believe that if you had done this, 
and formed an opinion for yourself, instead of retailing that of 
wretches who are at once the panders of malice and the pioneers 
of rebellion, you would neither have been so far forgetful of your 
parliamentary character, nor of the decencies between man and man, 
as so wantonly, so unjustly, and in such a place, to have attacked 
one who had given you no provocation. 

“ Did you imagine that | should sit down quietly under the 
wrong, and treat your attack with the same silent contempt as I have 
done all the abuse and calumny with which, from one party or the 
other, Antijacobins or Jacobins, [ have been assailed in daily, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly publications, since the year 1796, when 1 
first became known to the public?’ The place where you made the 
attack, and the manner of the attack, prevent this. 

“* How far the writings of Mr. Southey may be found to deserve 
a favourable acceptance from after ages, time will decide; but a 
name, which whether worthily or not, has been conspicuous in the 
literary history of its age, will certainly not perish. Some account 
of his life will always be prefixed to his works, and transferred to 
jiterary histories, and to the biographical dictionaries, not only of 
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this, but of other countries. There it will be related, that he lived 
in the bosom of his family, in absolute retirement; that in all his 
writings there breathed the same abhorrence of oppression and im- 
morality, the same spirit of devotion, and the same ardent wishes 
for the amelioration of mankind: and that the only charge which 
malice could bring against him was, that as he grew older, his opi- 
nions altered concerning the means by which that amelioration was 
to be effected, and that as he learnt to understand the institutions of 
his country, he learnt to appreciate them rightly, to love, and to 
revere, and to defendthem. It will be said of him, that in an age 
of personality, he abstained from satire ; and that during the course 
of his literary life, often as he was assailed, the only oecasion on 
which he ever condescended to reply, was, when a certain Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith insulted him in Parliament with the appellation of 
Renegade. On that occasion, it will be said, that he vindicated 
himself, as it became him to do, and treated his calumniator with 
just and memorable severity. Whether it shall be added, that Mr. 
William Smith redeemed his own character, by coming forward with 
honest manliness and acknowledging that he had spoken rashly and 
unjustly, concerns himself, but is not of the slightest importance to 
me. (p, 42—45.) 
“ ROBERT SOUTHEY.” 


In another part of the Review of this month, we have 
endeavoured to do justice to Mr. Southey on the occasion 
of the appearance of one of the principal works by which 
his rank and character as an historian will be estimated. 
We hope that, in examining this minor effort, which ma 
rather be considered as a hasty effusion under the fervor of his 
sensibility, we have not been actuated by a different spirit ; 
yet, whatever may be the construction with regard to our 
own motives, we must in candour express our doubt if the 
writer will be disposed to retain and consolidate with his 
general reputation all that has been thrown off during this 
ebullition of his feelings. For ourselves, we are inclined 
to give him more credit, both for temper and judgment, from 
our acquaintance with his other voluminous works, than we 
should venture to assign to him on the view of this fugitive 
production, 

From the pamphlet it will be seen, that although Mr. 
Southey may have answered one imputation he has left the 


other, and the most important, untouched. He was charged 


not merely with having changed his opinions, but with un- 
fairly and even malignantly attacking those who continued 
honestly to adhere to what he has deserted. He was ac- 
cused by Mr. W. Smith with having made the Quarterly 
Review an anonymous vehicle for calumny and reviling 
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against those with whom he formerly acted and thougiit, 
and instead of refuting this assertion, he shelters himself 
under what constitated the aggravation of the offetice: he 
says that the articles in the Quarterly Review have no name 
attached to them, and that they cannot therefore be per- 
sonally brought against him; but he does not disavow that 
article on which the censure was grounded, and so far, 
at least, this letter is most unsatisfactory. 


Southey’s Letter to Wm. Smith. 
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Art. 1X.—On National Prejudices; their good and bad 
effects. By Joun Burrows, Esq. of Christ Church, 
Oxford. (frum the Pamphieteer, No. 18, original) 8vo. 
pp- 12. London, Gale and Fenner, 1817. 


Iy is a curious and interesting inquiry, whether national 
rejudices have been pernicious or beneficial to mankind. 
Prejudice, or prepossession, may be defined to be a judg- 
ment formed, or conclusion admitted, prior to any exa- 
mination of the merits on which the opinion or infereses 
depends; and certainly, in this view of it, it will be very 
difficult to maintain, that such a mode of arriving at a deter. 
mination is the best fitted to rational beings. Prejudice, 
according to such an account of it, is the ape of reason; is the 
usurper of her seat; and, exercising her power, a lawless 
authority compels the obedience of mankind. If such be 
the servitude to which we have submitted; if this absolute 
sway have been extended over all that is manly and inde- 
pendent in our nature, it is surely high time that the pre- 
rogative of reason should be asserted; that the prejudices 
by which we have been enslaved should be boldly attacked ; 
and that timid objections should no longer prevent an in- 
quiry which has for its object the restoration of the species 
to the rank it ought to support, as distinguished from the 

brute creation. 

It is with such views we conceive that the paper before 
us has been composed, and,without the trammels usual with 
scholastic disputation, it has so much the appearance of a 
collegiate exercise on a proposed thesis, that we are inclined 
to persuade ourselves that its origin is to be attributed to 

such a trial of skill. We do not, on that account, like it 
the less; and we admit,that this gentleman of Christ Church 
has dexterously employed his argumentative weapons. He 
states the influence of the love of truth, and the operation 
of prejudice shortly, but intelligibly and correctly. 

“ The love of truth, indeed, is deeply implanted in the human 
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breast; but the process of inquiry is difficult and tedious; it rests 
upon a long deduction from particular facts, which must be severally 
ascertained, and patiently examined. To pursue the connexions and 
dependences of any truth abstractedly considered, and to trace it up 
to its elementary principles, surpasses the ordinary capacities of men. 
are rather disposed to assent without examination to whatever 
is sanctioned by the authority of superior wisdom in others, or re- 
commended by the overruling bias of their personal inclinations. 

** Thus does prejudice exist in the moral constitution of the world, 
as it rules the opinion, and guides the conduct of the individual: 
but it does not stop here; by the intercourse of society, and the as- 
similation of character which naturally arises from thence, it soon 
acts in a wider sphere; and, extending its influence by degrees, it 
proceeds to regulate, in some measure, even the polity, the manners, 
and the religion of nations.” (p. 584—585.) 


Having thus mentioned the difficulty of acquiring truth, 
and the ysagpes a adoption of prejudice, he endeavours to 
explain its advantageous and injurious effects, under the 


extensive view here presented of its influence; and he as- 
serts, that when skilfully directed to “ right and useful 
ends,” prejudices have, in some instances, conduced to the 
happiness and welfare of man; but he allows, that in their 
more general tendency, they have “ retarded the progress 


of knowledge, and limited the powers of the under- 
standing.” 


“« Their political influence, he proceeds, it must be allowed, has 
often been attended with great and extraordinary consequences. if 
we look back to the first establishment of the kingdoms of the ancient 
world, we shall be led often to admire the penetrating genius of the 
legislator, which enabled him to set his own stamp on the character 
of his people, by adapting the force of prejudice to the particular 
ends of his government ; thus in the history of Rome we are dazzled 
by the splendor and immensity of her conquests, but did we pause 
to investigate the causes of the Roman greatness, we might trace 
them to their origin in a prejudice coeval with the building of the 
city, which had been artfully countenanced by the policy of the 
founder. ‘It is the will of the Gods,’ says Proculus, addressing 
himself to the Senate, which has been this day communicated to me 
by Romulus, ‘that the Romans shall be masters of the world, and that 
no human power shal! be able to resist the progress of their arms.” To 
this popular prejudice we may ascribe that magnanimity which support- 
ed them under the pressure of defeat, and inspired them with confi- 
dence when their affairs wore the mest unfavourable aspect. Neither the 
severe and repeated losses they experienced at sea in the first Punic 
war, nor in the second, the appearance of Hannibal himself at the 
gates of Rome, could efface that powerful impression of their future 
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greatness, which rendered them most formidable when they were en- 
compassed with the greatest difficulties, and finally prevailing over all - 
opposition, elevated them to that summit of grandeur which has 
never yet been attained by any other nation recorded in history. If 
we turn our attention to that polished people from whom the Ro- 
mans, in their progress to refinement, borrowed the fine arts, and 
the elegant embellishments of life, we discover a national prejudice 
in that opprobrious appellation of Barbarians with which they stig- 
matized all other nations, well adapted to the political interests of 
Greece, as long as she retained her primeval valour and love of li- 
berty, but presenting only an object of contempt and ridicule, when, 
in a later period, she was swayed by the counsels, and corrupted by 
the treasures of Persian satraps. Still, however, the recollection of 
that proud pre-eminence to which the Greeks laid claim, was caleu- 
lated to awaken a sense of their superiority, and to stimulate them to 
exertions. With this view, the celebrated orator of antiquity, in 
bold and animated language, enforces the popular prepossession, and 
endeavours once more to revive the patriotic spirit of his country. 
men.” (p. 585—586.) 


if it be supposed by Mr. Burrows that the prejudice on 
which Roman greatness was founded, and that by which 
the political interests of Greece were promoted, is a pre- 
possession directed to “ right and useful ends,” we must 
consider him to be somewhat too beld in his assumption. 
Whatever might be the opinion of the Romans, as to the 
benefit they themselves derived by their elevation to the 
summit of earthly grandeur, the rest of the world, which 
was reduced to a condition of servitude to their authority, 
and with it the province of Britain, may be allowed to en- 
tertain some doubt whether “ right and useful ends” were 
attained by the exaltation of Italy, and the depression of 
the human race elsewhere. It may also be questioned, if 
the contempt with which the Greeks surveyed every other 
people, the Romans included, was at all connected with 
* right and useful ends,” and whether this state of feeling 
had not the effect upon that people which it ever has in the 
individual, to generate pride and the like mischievous 
sions, terminating, as vice and error usually do, in the de- 
struction of those by whom they are indulged. When Pyr- 
rhus encountered the Roman legions, he reluctantly admitted, 
that he discovered “ nothing barbarous in the discipline of 
these barbarians,” and the contempt of an enemy originating 
in this prejudice was, perhaps, the subversion of ancient 
Greece. 

It may be more difficult to criticise the reasoning of this 
theme, as applied to the influence of prepossession in our na- 
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tive land; but the embarrassment arises, not from the nature 
of the subject, but from the situation where it is discussed, 
and where all our local prejudices assist, in producing the 
conelusion. 


** It is consistent with the best and most enlightened policy, to 
derive from national prejudices whatever resources they can furnish 
for the public advantage. This country is, perhaps, much indebted 
for the security of its commerce, and the rank it holds as a naval 
power in the scale of Europe, to the opinion entertained by the com- 
mon seamen of their own decided superiority. This strong preju- 
dice deeply impressed on their minds, and carefully preserved in po- 
pular songs and ballads, has nourished and improved that gallant 
spirit which so peculiarly marks their professional character. Ani- 
mated by the coarse encomiums of these illiterate compositions, and 
rendered insensible to danger by the confidence which the long esta- 
blished reputation of their valour has inspired, they seek with impa- 
tience opportunities of signalizing their intrepidity, and are crowned 
with victory, becanse they believe themselves to be invincible. The 
man of a liberal and enlarged mind who does justice to the virtues 
of an enemy, and believes that courage is not the confined and ap- 
propriate growth of any particular soil, will not unquestionably adopt 
vulgar illusion, but still, however, directing his attention to the na- 
tural situation of this country, and to its most obvious interests, he 
industriously cherishes a prejudice so dear to the lower ranks, and is 
disposed to consider it as the hest pledge of our national pros- 
perity.” (p. 588—589.) 


We readily admit that the prejudice that an Englishman 
is equal to three Frenchmen, * sometimes enabled one of 
the heroes in low life, to exert a sufficient share of moral 
courage and physical strength to beat two Frenchmen, but 
we ve ne doubt if this false notion have not produced 
more ts than victories, more broken bones than harm- 
less triumphs to our countrymen, We are inclined to be- 
lieve that the boasted superiority of the British navy is to be 
ascribed to no such prejudice, but to vur insular situation, 
which has directed our rulers to its improvement, and to our 
extensive commercial navigation, which, for some centuries, 
has afforded those living materials by which its strength is 
chiefly constituted. We assume that nothing like the prejudice 
su existed when the invincible armada was defeated b 

British valour. In the time of Edward III. it was with diffi. 
culty that Prince collected shipping to convey his troops across 
the Channel; and notwithstanding the glory of the insulated 
effort to which we have alluded, the navy of England had 
decayed during half a century, when Elizabeth wielded the 
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sceptre. Before the conclusion of her reign a diminution 
of one-third had taken place in British shipping and naviga- 
tion, which was the ascertained result on a solemn inquir 
that was directed on the subject. The monopolies whic 
were abrogated as the last beneficial act of her government, 
were undermining our trade, and with it our maritime 
power. 

Generally, it may be said, that the naval force of every 
country has been in proportion to its commercial naviga- 
tion: to this Venice and Genoa were indebted for their 

re-eminence, and subsequently Holland and Great Britain. 
ith the two latter, the names of Blake and Van Tromp 
will not be forgotten, nor the furious maritime conflicts ‘in 
which these countries were engaged ; and so even has been 
the balance of events on such occasions between the competi- 
tors, (notwithstanding this boasted prejudice of our native 
mariners,) that we entertain some doubt which nation the 
Dutch historians will admit to have been most frequently vic- 
torious on the seas, during a period commencing with the 
inter-regnum, and terminating with the conflict at Dogger 
Bank. The United States, with an infant navy, in the late 
hostility, were considered to be so formidable, that they gave 
rise to a new construction of our ships of war, to which the 
Admiralty of England thought fit to condescend; and if 
the Americans should continue to increase their armed and 
commercial navigation, and should place us in the dis- 
advantageous situation of conducting the war at the dis- 
tance of three thousand miles from our own shores, a terri- 
ble contest will ensue, in which we must have some mate- 
rials less unstable to depend upon than this vaunted preju- 
dice, and the national sing-songs in which it is immortalized. 

The only fair way of contemplating a matter of sucha 
nature, is to separate ourselves as much as possible from 
our personal prejudices of time, place, and circumstance. 
og foreigner will probably doubt, if the superiority of 
the British navy be directed to “right and useful ends;” 
and some notion may be entertained throughout Europe 
about the tyranny of the water, which Buonaparte was so 
fond of proclaiming, while he was exteniag iia most san- 
guinary despotism over the land. We ourselves, while 
writing and discussing the liberal side of the question, feel 
so much disposed to justify the prejudice for which the 
author contends, that we are induced to urge this caution 
upon the reader the more anxiously, from the persuasion 
of our own infirmity. 

Crit. Rev. Vor. V. April, 1817. 3F 
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Mr. Burrows having examined the effects of prejudices 
on the polity of nations, next inquires into their influence 
on national manners. He first adverts to the institutions 
of chivalry, and the romantic excesses they occasioned, 
until the charm was dissipated by the magic wand of Cer- 
vantes, and he then proceeds to consider the prepossession 
in a neighbouring country, which was productive of very 
extraordinary effects. 


“ In France a national prejudice has prevailed till within a very 
late period, which strongly influenced the manners of the people. 
The fond attachment of the French to the person of their sovereign, 
and the extravagant veneration they paid to his very name and office, 
led them to magnify into importance the most indifferent actions of 
his hfe, and to derive to themselves an imaginary consequence from 
the lustre which encircled his throne. This generous and affectionate 
solicitude for the glory of the monarch which taught them to sympa- 
thize in his distresses, and exult in his success, to be indulgent to 
his failings, and vain in the very power which oppressed them, con- 
tributed in a great measure to support the old government, to soften 
its hardships, and to conceal its imperfections.” (p, 590.) 


If this example be again intended to shew the benefit of 
prejudices directed to “right and useful ends,” we may 
inquire, what was the end or operation of this prejudice? 
The romantic attachment of the French to their monarch, 
disturbed that equipoise that should subsist between the 
people and the sovereign, and in proportion to the warmth 
of the one, was the frigidity of the other. The prince lost 
the strongest motive for his duties towards his subjects, 
when their love and approbation was so cheaply to be 
acquired, and without that moral excellence, in the practice 
of which alone they ought to be attained. The dynasty of 
the Capets, it is true, Jasted for eight centuries prior to 
the Revolution; but, during its progress, France was not 
distinguished for the liberty and happiness she enjoyed; and 
at the epoch to which we have referred, reverence was 
changed into contempt, love into aversion, complacency 
into indignation, until they could be appeased oa by the 
horror and impiety of the closing scene. 

The last distinction of prejudice to which Mr. Burrows 
refers, is connected with religion. 


“ But the force,” he says, “of National Prejudices has at no 
time been exerted more strongly than in determining religious opi- 
nion. Then they speak with the voice of authority, and compel an 
unqualified obedience from the weak and erring judgment of man. 
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Easily misled in the important article of religion, he assumes with 
confidence, and adheres with obstinacy to the tenets which he has 
imbibed from education, and has been long accustomed to contem- 
plate with reverence. The extravagances of ancient mythology, and 
the gross errors of Pagan superstition, their solemn games, and li- 
centious festivals, were upheld by religious prejudices, which taking 
strong hold of the imagination by the external splendor of rites and 
ceremonies, inspired false notions of conciliating the protection of, 
the Deity, and depressed the inherent powers of the mind. Still, 
however, we may be led to remark, that in particular circumstances 
some partial good has been derived from this source. The belief in 
divination was a prejudice of great authority among the ancients. It 
was employed by the founder of Rome to secure the possession of 
his disputed kingdom. In a later period it was studied as a science, 
and considered as the road to the highest honors and distinctions. 
Sometimes, indeed, the Roman auspices were perverted to promote the 
views of interested or ambitious individuals, but the sacred awe and esti- 
mation in which they were generally held, was instrumental in preserving 
the order of civil government, and in checking the licentious turbu- 
lence of an unruly populace. In the corrupt age of the Republic, 
when the introduction of Epicurean principles had discountenanced 
the credibility of divination, we observe a melancholy change in the 
manners of the Romans. Here then we may remark the impolicy 
of hastily removing prejudices which are in any respect useful in 
their tendency, till a more perfect system of opinions is established. 
Divination was indeed founded in error and popular delusion, but 
however contemptible it may now appear, it neither seems to have 
been injurious in its effects to the welfare of society, or subversive 
of moral obligation. On the contrary, it preserved, imperfectly, 
perhaps, and falsely, still it preserved the belief in a superintending 
Providence, and afforded a religious sanction, of no inconsiderable 
weight, to the mind of the unenlightened Heathen.” (p.591— 592.) 


We cannot perfectly agree with Mr. Burrows, where he 
remarks on the impolicy of removing prejudices until a 
more perfect system of opinions be established. There are 
two ways of enlightening mankind : the one is, by pointing 
out their errors, the other is by disclosing new truths; and 
he is a benefactor to his species who performs either the one 
or the other. It is much too arrogant for man to pretend 
to withhold the knowledge he has acquired with regard to 
a subsisting error until he shall dicover a system of opinion 
which rer jpepacath the place of that error in the moral 


government of the species. [t is principally from such mis- 
takes as to human duties and powers that errors have been 
perpetuated from age to age; and this mischievous pre- 
sumption in the various forms it has assumed, whether 
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under the sceptre or the crozier, cannot be too early de- 
tected, nor too generally exposed. 
The conclusion is given in the following terms : 


** From the whole of this survey it may appear, that National 
Prejudices do in many cases contribute to the advancement of great 
political designs ; that they give occasional support and stability to 
Government, and in an illiterate age, have often suggested the 
means of improving the manners of society; they may also be comsi- 
dered as having sometimes added weight and authority to the sanc- 
tions of religion, by supplying the place of better motives, and 
higher principles of action: but these effects, perhaps, are of a 
doubtful complexion, and a confined nature. In their more general 
and obvious description, National Prejudices have a tendency to 
debase the dignity of the human character, by upholding false opi- 
nions ; they have impeded the cultivation of science by damping the 
ardour of pursuit, and discouraging the exertions of genius: lastly, 
they have obscured the light of reason, and retarded the improve- 
ment of the moral order of the universe. It is with sensible satis- 
faction, then, that we observe the gradual removal of National Pre- 
judices iu proportion as a liberal and manly spirit of enquiry has 
exerted itself on subjects of curious or useful speculation. This 
happy change in the sentiments of mankind may be attributed, in a 
great measure, to the advantages derived from foreign travel, and the 
frequency of communication with other nations. The mind strength- 


ened by sm ae surveys of human nature, is enabled by de- 


grees to shake off the little prejudices it had contracted: but if 
man, in his individual capacity, is thus benefited by a free and ex- 
tensive intercourse with foreign countries, the foundation also is 
laid of national improvement, by the communications of his personal 
observation and experience. 

“ The forcible representations of the different absurdities sub- 
sisting among different nations, teach us to inspect with a watchful 
and jealous eye the errors and imperfections of our own, Thus as 
our sphere of knowledge is continually enlarged by new and im- 
portant discoveries, we are awakened to nobler conceptions, we 
learn to relinquish every unjust bias, to disclaim every narrow pre- 
possession, and extending our views beyond the limits of our native 
country to other combinations and societies of men, we are solicitous 
to promote the general welfare, as members of the community at 
large, and citizens of the world.” (p. 594—595.) 


We have no doubt, that were it within our limits to pur- 
sue the subject further, we should be enabled to shew, that 
most of the advantages ascribed to prejudice, are so attri. 
buted from inattention to the true relations of cause and 
effect. If prejudices have given support to government, it 
is often a stability of that character of which the govern- 
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ment had better have been deprived, and the authority and 
sanction they have afforded to religion, have at one period 
or other led to that scepticism which has endangerd its total 
subversion. ‘here are prejudices which have occasioned 
habits not only the most ridiculous, but those the most 
immoral and impious. Honour has been reduced to vulgar 
honesty at the gaming-table, and to the prengenans io re- 
sent, at the hazard of life, that which the laws are too 
humane to punish. ‘The tradesman may be starved, help- 
less innocence may be violated, every appetite, passion and 
interest, may be licentiously gratified if the offender be pre- 
pared for single combat, and if he observe the little code 
comprehending the moral obligations of a gamester, so that 
what should banish a man from all society, frequently re-. 
commends him to the best. 

There is a very serious view of this subject, which has 
been often taken, when the dreadful sentence of public justice 
is executed on the criminal. The Calendar of Newgate has 
instructed us in the plea used in extenuation of guilt. 
“ Theft,’ says the victim, “ was instilled into me by my 
parents, who taught me that such was the return I ought to 
make for the fraud first committed by the laws, in withhold- 
ing the share that belongs to me from the common stock 
of society.” | 

Under every rational notion that can be applied to preju- 
dice, it must be dangerous. Whenever vain man attempts to 
methodize error, in order to carry into effect his own fanciful 
projects, the probability is, that he will be lest in endless 
contradictions, and, caught in his own snares, he will too 
late find himself bewildered in the labyrinth he was pre. 
paring for his neighbours. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Art. X.—Laou-seng-urh, or “ An Heir in his Old Age:” 
a Chinese Drama. Translated by Mr. Davis. 12me, 
pp- 115. London, John Murray, 1817. 


Tuts drama, translated from the Chinese, may be consi- 
dered one of the greatest literary curiosities ever produced 
in Europe: in point of novelty, it was undoubtedly ex- 
ceeded by POrphelin de Tchao, published in French by 
Brémare, but it is in many respects more interesting, not 
merely from the merit of the story, but, singular as it may 
seem, from a strong resemblance it possesses to the early 
scenic productions of this country. 
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In the history of literature, there is nothing more remark- 
able than the similarity between the dramas of England 
and of Spain, at a period when there was little connection 
of any kind between the two countries, and when the pro- 
ductions of writers of the one nation were almost unknown 
to those of the other. This circumstance alone might be 
brought forward (and if we mistake not, Professor Schlegel 
has touched upon it) in order to prove that the tragedies 
and comedies of that period were formed upon the true 
mode]l—rather offending on the side of the freedom and lux- 
uriance of nature, than degenerating into the stiffness and 
severity of the schools of antiquity. The dramatists of 
both countries unconsciously imitated the same original, 
and without concert produced a resemblance, striking in all 
its great features, and to be traced even in its minuter 
details. 

The play before us is a fresh proof in the same direction : 
even from China we obtain additional evidence in favour of 
what Voltaire (blasphemously, we may almost say) calls /es 
Jarces monstrueuses de Shakspeare et de e de Vega, and 
in opposition to the dull unnatural formalities of the French 
stage. In point of date, however, the Chinese have much 
the advantage; for the ee production was taken from 
the same collection as /’Orphelin de Tchao, which was not 
written at a later period than the fourteenth century ; more 
than two hundred years before the dramatic literature of 
this country had arrived at any degree of excellence. How 
much earlier entertainments of this species were enjoyed 
by the Chinese, does not at all distinctly appear. Voltaire 
in arandom manner (to which he was not unaccustomed) 
asserts, that they had cultivated the art for more than three 
thousand years: he, however, brings forward no_ proofs, 
and indeed they were not easily obtained: the writer of 
an Essay, entituled “A Brief View of the Chinese Drama,” 
which precedes the “ Heir in his Old Age,” with consider- 
able industry could collect no positive evidence regarding 
theatrical exhibitions in China (excepting such as is derived 
from the existence of the plays) of an earlier date than 
1692, when a Russian ambassador was present at a regular 
drama at Pekin. This is the first satisfactory account by 
any traveller of the nature of these representations; subse- 
quent to this period, many persons have given relations 
upon the same subject of what they saw and heard. 

One of the few good observations made by Voltaire upon 
the translation of Brémare is, that it is um monument pré- 
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cieux, qui sert plus a faire connaitre esprit de la Chine, que 
toutes les rélations qu'on a faites, et qu'on fera jamais de ce 
vaste empire ; and if this be true of a tragedy, it is doubly 
so of a piece of a lighter cast, like that before us, where 
the humours of character are displayed, and in which the 
scenes consist very much of the familiar intercourse of do- 
mestic life. We are inclined te think also, although the 
“ Heir in his Old Age’ was written nearly five hundred 
ian ago, and refers to the then state of society, that but 
ittle comparative alteration has taken place, even in that 
extended period, in a country, the policy of whose laws is 
exclusion of all the refinements commerce would introduce, 
and the manners of whose inhabitants two conquests by 
barbarians could scarcely in any respect alter. On this 
account, in our present ignorance of the habits and customs 
of the people of China, the drama in our hands may be 
deemed well worthy of attention. 

The great objection made by French critics to the Or- 
phelin de Tchao, was the improbability of some of the inci- 
dents—a complaint that cannot fairly be urged against this 
new translation, after making due allowance for prevailing 
superstitions, which is nothing more than is required in 
reading the productions of any nation that are addressed 
to the great mass of the population. On one of these 
superstitions, the fable of “ An Heir in his Old Age” mainly 
hinges, viz. that after death, the soul of the parent cannot 
be in a state of enjoyment, unless some one of the family 
be left behind to offer certain gifts of provisions, &c. and 
to perform certain ceremonies at the tomb of the deceased : 
for this reason, as daughters marry into other houses, every 
father is most anxious to have a son, and, in order not to 
be disappointed, the law allows him to take a certain num- 
ber of inferior wives. For this reason, among the Chinese 
filial piety is esteemed one of the greatest virtues, and a 
son possessing it one of the greatest blessings. Keeping 
this in view, the drama is perfectly intelligible, and in 
parts extremely interesting. ‘To object to the employment 
of superstitions, and to hold such and such events accom- 
modated to them inadmissible, because improbable, would 
be ridiculous, unless the objector were also prepared to 
prove that some of the noblest effusions in all languages, on 
this account, are contemptible absurdities. Before we pro- 
ceed to the drama itself, we will make a quotation or two 
from the introductory essay, which is well written, and 
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contains some useful information. The author of it is not 
the translator of the drama, who is Mr. Davis, a writer on 
the establishment of the East India Company at Canton, 
and who lately accompanied Lord Amherst to Bekin in hopes 
of procuring some valuable intelligence relative to the pecu- 
liarities of Chinese institutions, modes of life, and litera- 
ture. The essayist dismisses rather summarily the rise and 
progress of the drama in China, but dwells at more length 
upon its present state, and the fondness of the people for 
theatrical exhibitions. According to his account, theatrical 
representations there are now much in the condition of the 
English drama at the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth 
and the beginning of that of James 1. He censures a French 
writer, who pretended to relate all that was known upon 
the subject, and thus proceeds :-— 


“ The writer might have added, that they are universally. per- 
formed and encouraged from the court to the cottage; that the 
Chinese are so passionately fond of scenic representations, that in 
most houses of the great, a hall is set apart for the performance of 
plays; that no entertainment is ever given without a bere wa of 
comedians to amuse the guests; that they constitute a part of all 
public festivals; and that foreign ambassadors are invariably enter- 
tained with theatrical representations :—he might further have added, 
that it is not true, as he asserts, that public theatres are put on a 
level with houses of prostitutien and confined to the sevens of 
cities. There is no such thing, in fact, as a public theatre in all 
Chiza. A Chinese company of players will at any time construct a 
theatre in the course of a couple of hours; a few bamboos as posts 
to support a roof of mats, and a floer of boards, raised seme six 
or sever feet from the ground; and a few pieces of painted cotton to 
cover the three sides, the front being left entirely open, are all that 
is required for the construction of a Chinese coo which very 
much resembles, when finished, one of those booths erected for si- 
milar purposes in Bartholomew Fair, but is far less substantial. 
Indeed a common apartment is all that is necessary for the perform- 
ance of a Chinese play. They have no scenical deception to assist 
the story, as in the modern theatres of Europe; and the odd expe- 
dients to which they are sometimes driven by the want of scenery 
are not many above Nick Bottom’s “ bush of thorns .and a 
lanthorn, to disfigure or to present the person of moonshine;’ or the 
man with ‘ some plaister, or some lome, or some rough cast about 
him, to signify wail ;’ thus a general is ordered upon an expedition 
to a distant province ; he mounts a stick, or brandishes a whip, or 
takes in his hand the reins of a bridle, and striding three or four 
times round the stage in the midst of a tremendous crash of gongs, 
drums, and trumpets, he stops short, and tells the audience where 
he is got to; if the wall of a city is to be stormed, three or four 
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scldiers lie down on each other to ‘ present wall.’ A tolerable judg- 
ment may be formed of what little assistance the imaginations of an 
English audience derived from seenieal deception, by the state of 
the drama and the stage, as described by Sir Philip Sidney, about the 
year 1583. ‘ Now you shall have three ladies walk to gather flowers, 
and then we must believe the stage to be a garden. By and by we 
have news of shipwreck in the same place; then we are to blame, if 
we accept it not for a rock. Upon the back of that, comes out a 
hideous monster with fire and smoke; and then the miserable be- 
holders are bound to take it for a cave ; while in the mean time two 
armies fly in, represented with four swords and bucklers, and then 
what hard heart will not reeeive it for a pitched field.’ Inigo Jones 
appears to be the first who invented painted cloths for moveable 
scenes, which were used at Oxford in 1605.” (p. ix—xii.) 

The ensuing quotation also contains some entertaining 
information, with which few persons in this country have 
hitherto possessed the means of becoming acquainted. 

“ It has been said, that in Pekin alone there are several hundred 
companies of comedians, when the court is there, and that at ether 
times they travel about from one city to another. A company gene- 
rally consists of eight or ten persons, who are literally the servants 
or slaves of the master or manager. They travel about from place 
to place in a covered barge, on canals or rivers near to which most 
great cities are situated; these barges are their habitations, and in 
these they are instructed in their parts bythe master. When called 
on to perform before a party, a list of the plays they are prepared 
to represent is put into the hands of the master of the feast, who 
consults his guests as to the choice to be made; this done, the dra- 
matis persone are read over; and if it should happen that a name 
occurs therein, corresponding with the name of any of the guests, 
another piece is immediately chosen, in order that no offensive act 
or allusion in the play may be coupled with the name of the auditor. 
Perhaps, however, this restrained delicacy is only on paper, and not 
followed up in practice ; just as the statute which prohibits musi- 
cians and stage-players from representing, in any of their perform- 
ances, ‘ emperors, empresses, famous princes, ministers, and gene- 
rals of former ages,’ is perpetually infringed, such representations 
being, in fact, the favourite and most usual subjects of theatric exhi- 
bition. Indeed there is a saving clause, which says, ‘ that this law is 
not intended to prohibit the exhibition upon the stage of fictitious 
characters of just and upright men, of chaste wives, and pious and 
obedient children, all which may tend to dispose the minds of the 
spectators to the practice of virtue.’ 

** When the common people wish for a theatrical entertainment, 
they subscribe among themselves a sum sufficient to cover the ex- 
pense of erecting the temporary theatre and paying the actors, which 
is said to be very moderate. De Guignes says, that the temples or 
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pagodas are sometimes used for theatres, which is not impossible, 
as they are the common places of resort for gamblers, and the lodg- 
ing houses of foreign ambassadors, and officers travelling in the pub- 
lic service. But neither in this respect would the Chinese be sin- 
gular; our old mysteries and moralities were frequently played in 
churches. Taverns in China have also a large room set apart for 
the entertainment of guests with theatrical exhibitions ; just as in 
England, companies of players had occasional stages erected in the 
yards of the principal inns, in Queen Elizabeth's time.” (p. xv—xviii.) 


We shall now call the attention of our readers to the 
drama itself. Although the writer of the foregoing essay 
draws a parallel between the present state of the Chinese 
stage and that of England two hundred years ago, he does 
not seem to have been aware of the resemblance we have 
noticed, between the productions represented upon each of 
them at a distance in point of time of some hundreds of 
years, and in point of space of some thousands of miles. 
We are not sure that we shall be able to exemplify this 
similarity as distinctly as we could wish in our extracts, be- 
cause it necessarily rather consists in the formation and con- 
duct of the whole piece than in any separate scenes or 
passages. In some respects it is mechanical, such as the 
disregard of the unities of time and place, for the “ Heir in 
his Old Age,” includes a lapse of not less than three years, 
and the scene of action is perpetually changed to distant 
situations. The likeness is also observable in the mode in 
which the plot is unravalled and the catastrophe is brought 
about: there is the same carelessness as to introducing 
matters and discussions not always advancing that catas- 
trophe, but serving the more important purpose of dis- 
playing character and enlivening interest—the same pathos, 
the same passion, and we may almost say the same elo- 
quence, dictated by the natural ebullitions of the heart of 
man in a state of excitement. The Chinese dramatists were 
ignorant of the rules of Aristotle, and fortunately the Eng- 
lish dramatists diregarded them. In poetical eloquence 
(judging as well as we can through the microcosmic medium 
of a French translation), we should imagine that /’ Orphe- 
lin de Tchao is superior to the drama now published in 
English. 

The author of the Essay prefixed to the piece has told 
the story at considerable length, but it may be compressed 
into a few sentences: to European ears the names will 
sound extremely uncouthly. Lew-tsung-sheu, a man of 
sixty, has two wives; Le-she, to whom he has been long 
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married, and Seaou-mei, a young woman whom he has re- 
cently taken for the sake of having a son, to perform the 
filial duties after the death of his parents. He has a 
daughter named Yin-chang, who is married to Chang-lang, 
both of whom are of course desirous that the old man, their 
father, should have no son to deprive them of the family 
roperty. The only other character of importance is an 
interesting young man named Yin-sun, nephew to Lew- 
tsung-sheu, who has little to do with the bringing about of 
the catastrophe. Lew-tsung-sheu has made a fortune by 
merchandize, and has a house in the country to which he 
retires, after sending away his nephew Yin-sun, (in conse- 
quence of the enmity of his wife,) with a present of an 
hundred ounces of silver. While the old man is absent, 
Chang-lang and his wife, Yin-chang, contrive to get rid of 
Seaou-mei, who was pregnant, and they tell the father that she 
has suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. ‘The old manin 
his grief and repentance for crimes committed in his trading 
concerns gives public alms, and his nephew in abject po- 
verty appears to receive a portien of his charity, but is 
driven away by the son-in-law, Chang-iang, who had been 
deputed to distribute the bounty. The season for making 
oblations at the tombs of their ancestors arrives, and Lew- 
ean. faye repairs to the family burying-place with the 
usual offerings of provisions, incense, gilt-paper, &c. Here 
he finds that Yin-sun, his nephew, had already been to pay 
his earliest devotions as far as his extreme poverty would 
allow, while his son-in-law and daughter do not arrive until 
near the close of the period allowed. The old man reconciles 
his wife to Yin-sun, and for his piety takes him into favour, 
gives him the keys of his household, and turns out the 
tardy Chang-lang and his wife. The birth-day of the old 
man is the time of the denouement: his daughter, the wife 
of Chang-lang, arrives, accompanied by Seaou-mei and 
her son about three years old, whom she restores to the 
delighted father, who thus unexpectedly finds that he has 
“an heir in his old age.” The daughter had concealed 
and proteeted Seaou-mei, unknown to her husband, who 
hoped that she had murdered her. Yin-chang is separated 
from her husband, the ill-disposed Chang-lang, and the 
piece concludes in harmony and happiness. The above 
outline will enable the reader to fix the place to which 
the short extracts, we shall now make, belong. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity with which some of the 
parts are conducted, (for instance, all the characters ex- 
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plaining when they enter what they come for,) considerable 
art is displayed in others, and in none more than in the 
scene where Lew-tsung-sheu is informed that his second 
wife, when on the point of being delivered, had disappeared. 
His first wife arrives with the news, but the old man can- 
not believe her: he imagines that she is only imposing 
upon him for the sake of augmenting his joy on hearing the 
truth, that he is blest with a son, His daughter enters 
with the same story, but he believes that she is in the plot 
with her mother to deceive him. Chang-lang, his son-in- 
law, at length convinces him of the melancholy fact. 


“ Chang. Father, you have been very happy here; it is well 
that you came. 

“ Lew. Welcome, son; welcome!—you must take care of your 
brother-in-law. 

“ Chang. What brother-in-law ? 

“ Lew. That which Seaou-mei has just produced. 

** Chang, Seaou-mei?—She has, without the least provocation 
on our part, ran away with another man. 

“ Lew. Say not so!—How; gone! 

“ Wife. If she is gone, she is gone.—Why should we deceive 
you ?—Of what consequence is the departure of this girl? 

“ Lew. What! are you an old mistress of a family, and does 
this not put you to the blush? 

> Wife. I have done nothing wrong ;-—what need I be ashamed 
of? 

“ Lew. Of your jealousy!—When you, a woman and a wife, 
know not your duty, how can my family respect you—Through 
the perverseness of your heart, you shew all favour to your son-in- 
law.—The whole of my property is in your hands and engages all 
your attention without satisfying you, covetous and greedy as you 
are !—This last blow will be the death of me! [ weeps. 

“* Wife. [laughing.| Alas! what folly to grieve for one, who 
without the least provocation, made off in such a shameful manner ! 

** Lew. How vain have been my hopes; how empty my expec- 
tations, in looking forward to such happiness !—Can you thus speak 
of her without considering my age?—Chang-lang, yo to the four 
gates of the city, and set up a notice, that if any poor and distressed 
persons will come to-morrow at break of day to Kae-yuen temple, I 
will distribute money among them.—Be witness, Heaven, that I have 
at last repented !—* In the acquisition of my fortune, I transgressed 
my duty;—now I have no son; and my hopes of posterity are cut 
off !—What else but my avarice brought this evil upon me }—Had I 
acted virtuously I had not met with this !’—Hasten, Chang-lang, to 
give out the notice.” (p. 31—33.) 


The following is the opening of a dialogue between Lew- 
tsung-sheu and his wife Le.she, in which he reconciles her 
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to his nephew, as being now the only male representative 
of the family left to perform the sacred functions over their 
graves. 


“ Lew. Wife, where shall we two be buried an hundred years 
hence ? 

«« Wife. I have chosen a spot upon the brow of yonder hill. Do 
you observe the tall trees like so many umbrellas 1—It is there that 
we shall be buried an hundred years hence. 

“« Lew. 1 am afraid that it will not be possible for us to be 
interred there ! 

“ Wife. Why will it not be possible?—where then shall we be 
buried ? 

“ Lew. I repeat it, wife, it will not be possible:—but we shall 
be buried in yonder spot. 

“ Wife. ‘That is a low, wet, desolate place : I will never consent 
to be buried there ; but yonder. 

“ Lew. ‘ We, like a pair of decayed pillars, have no sons or 
grandsons to support us. An hundred years hence, when our bodies 
are deeply buried, though our tembs may be turned to the right 
aspect, we shall still be interred in that desolate spot.’ On the Ist 
and 15th of the month, at the time of oblation, ‘ who will, weep- 
ingly, deck our tombs with gilded paper, or burn incense to our 
memory ?’—Wife, the reason why we never can be buried in yonder 
spot, is merely because we have not a son. 

‘* Wife. How, not a son; have we not our son-in-law and 
daughter ? 

“ Lew. Ah, I had forgotten them !—Come, as our children are 
not yet arrived, let us chat a little together ;—and now let me ask 
you, wife, what is my surname?” (p. 72—74.) 


This “ I had forgotten them” is a nice touch of nature: 
when he was reflecting who should revere their names after 
death, and offer the sacrifices of filial duty and affection, he 
had forgotten those who, he suspected, had destroyed 
Seaou-mei, and his hopes of a male descendant. On the 
old man’s birth-day Chang-lang, and Yin-chang his wife, 
solicit to be re-admitted to their father’s family : he re- 
fuses, but at length orders Yin-sun, his nephew, to allow 
any one as nearly related as himself to come in. Yin-sun 
returns with Seaou-mei and her little boy. 


** Seaou. Yin-chang has desired me to bring in the boy to see his 
father.—[seeing Lew-tsung-sheu.] Sir, Seaou-mei has come with 
your child! 

“ Lew. Is not this Seaou-mei!—From whence come you ? 


“« Seaou. Have you, in three years, forgotten an acquaintance of 
many ? 
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« Lew. ‘Do you ask if in three years I have forgotten an ac- 
quaintance ef many ?’—Seaou-mei! you were most closely attached 
to me ;—how could you run away with another, you worthless crea- 
ture !—* Know you that, ‘ man and wife for a day, and an union for 
life ?’* 

“« Seaou. Sir, I have brought you your son. 

“ Lew. Who is my son? 

“ Seaou. Is not this he? 

“ Lew. Yes, surely he is my son!—*‘ Let us this day cease to 
question who is right and whe is wrong.—Wife, we have now found 
one who will mourn for us !’—Child, call me father !—{the Boy calls 
him, ‘ Father.’|\—‘ Ah, that sound has transported me !—How could 
he harbour such jealousy, and in his contrivances to get a little 
money, endeavour to cut off my posterity from the root !’—Yin-sun, 
tell my daughter and her husband to come here.—Daughter, where 
has Seaou-mei been these last three years. 

“ Daugh. Father, if you do not know, listen to me while I tell 
you the whole history—When Seaou-mei had been pregnant six 
months, Chang-lang was seized with a fit of jealousy, and wished to 
make away with her.—Your daughter, reflecting that you were old, 
and that if any thing happened to Seaou-mei your posterity would be 
cut off, concealed her in a piace of safety, and brought up the 
child. For three years, whatever they required, both as to food and 
clothing, was secretly provided by your daughter.—Repenting of 
your former kindness, you took away all your effects from my charge. 
—But, from this day, let your resentment cease against your daugh- 
ter.—Though you have a dutiful nephew, how can he be compared 
to your own child?”’ (p, 98—101.) 


The whole speech of Lew-tsung-sheu is a burst of na- 
tural feeling; and his delight on hearing the boy call him 
father warmly excites our sympathy. We have at present 
room for no further extracts or remarks; we can only ex- 
press our hope that after this agreeable specimen we shall 
soon be made further acquainted with the secret and inte- 
resting stores of Chinese literature. The recent embassy 
of Lord Amherst, however unproductive in other respects, 
may in this well reward the expense bestowed upon it. 
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BIBLIOTHECA ANTIQUA, 


« T study to bring forth some acceptable worke ; not striving to shewe 
any rare inuention that passeth a meane man’s capacitie, but 
utter and reuive matter of some momeft, knowne and talked 
of long ago, yet ouer-long hath been buried and as it seemeth 
laid dead, for anie fruite it hath shewed in the memory of 
man.” —Churchyarde’s Sparke of Friendship to Sir W. Raleigh. 


Art. XI.—The Anatomie of Abuses: Containing a Dis- 
course, or briefe Summarie of such Notable Vices and 
Corruptions, as now raigne in many Christian Countreyes 
of the Worlde: but (especially) in the aa of 
AILGNA : Together, with most fearefull Examples of 
Gods Iudgments, executed upon the wicked for the same, 
as well as in AILGNA of late, as in other places else- 
where: very godly, to be read of all true Christians, ever 
where, but most chiefly to be regarded in England. 
Made Dialogue-wise by Purtie Stuss. And now ray 
revised, recognized, and augmented the third time by the 


same Author. Printed at London by Richard Jones, 
1585. S8vo. 


We announced not long since that Mr. Douce was 
about to publish a reprint of the above curious and ve 
valuable work, of which he says in his Lllustrations of 
Shakespeare, (vol. ii. p. 441,) that it has “ furnished pos- 
terity with the completest information respecting a consi- 
derable portion of the manners and customs of the reign of 
Elizabeth that jis any where to be found.” How far he has 
proceeded in his undertaking we know not, but in the mean 
time, warranted by the opinion of so profound an antiquary, 
we have chosen “ The Anatomie of Abuses,” as the subject 
of our present article. We shall be as short as possible in 
our introductory remarks, that our readers may be gratified 
by more copious extracts from this singular volume, which 
in its day excited unusual notice, and went through various 
editions between 1583,* when it was first published, and 
1595 when we believe the last impression appeared. We 
shall insert as we proceed such notes as our reading will 
supply, for the illustration of the author. First, it will be 
necessary to insert a few sentences to give some account 
of this zealous and resolute Puritan. 

It is singular that not one of our modern biographers 





* In the first year it was twice printed, 
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contains any information regarding him. Mr. Chalmers in- 
deed, in his new Dictionary, which we have several times 
before found defective, when noticing John Stubbes, who is 
supposed to have been the father or brother of Philip, as- 
serts, that Anthony Wood’s account of Philip is extremely 
incorrect, but he never attempts to set him right. Dr. 
Aikin, and the Biographia Britannica, are satieoly silent ; 
and Sir E. Brydges, in his Restituta, does not seem to be 

rovided with a single hint for a memoir. The materials 
indeed are extremely scanty. Wood states that Philip 
Stubbes was born of genteel parents, which is probably 
true, as he rather ostentatiously annexes ‘“‘ Gentleman,” 
to his name in his “ Motive to good Works.” He ap- 
pears to have first gone to Cambridge, and afterwards to 
Oxford, as Wood conceives to Gloucester Hall. He pro- 
bably married early, as his wife was only fifteen years of 
age: she lived with him only between four and five years, 
and died, soon after the birth of a son, of a quotidian 

ue. Stubbes wrote an account of her death, under the 
title of “ A Christal Glasse for Christian Women.” The 
earliest known edition of which (though it was frequently 
reprinted, as late even as 1680,) is in 1621.* She seems to 
have given him a good impression of her sex, for he is said to 
have written “ a praise and commendation of women.” At 
what time he died is unknown. [lis first work is dated in 
1582, and is called “ A View of Vanity :” his second, in 
1583, “ A Rosary of Christan Prayers :” his third, “ The 
Anatomie of Abuses,” in the same year :+ his fourth, “ The 
Theatre of the Pope’s Monarchie,” in 1584 : his fifth, “ The 
perfect Path of Felicity,” in the same year: and his sixth, 





* This is astrange rhapsodical production : it contains among other things 
“a most wonderful conflict between Sathan and the Soule” of Mrs Ka- 
therine Stubbes, which she uses the following language: “ Set down word 
for word as she spake as neere as could be gathered,” says her husband. 
—“ How now Sathan, what makst thou here? art thou come to tempt the 
Lord’s servant? I tell thee (thou hell-hound) thou hast no part nor portion 
in me, nor by the grace of God never shalt have: I was, now am, and shall 
be the Lord’s for ever, yea Sathan I was chosen and elect of Christ to ever- 
lasting saluation, before the feundation of the world was laide, and there- 
fore thou must get thee packing, thou damned dog, and goe shake thine 
eares, for in me thou hast nought.” 

t Nash, in his Almond for a Parrot, n. d. has this passage: “ I can tell you 
Phil. Stu. is a tall man also for that purpose. What, his Anatomie of Abuses 
for all that will serve very fitly for an antipast before one of Egerton’s Ser- 
mons. I would see the best of your Trauerses write such a treatise as he 
hath done against short-heel’d pantofles. But one thing it is a great pity 
for him, that being such a good fellow as he is he should speake against dice 
as he doth.” 
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“ A Motive to good Works,” in 1593. Wood gives the 
date of 1626 to his “ Christal Glasse for Christian Women,” 
but that is an error for 1621. During the plague of 1593, 
Stubbes took a journey round England on horseback; and 
on his return, while the pestilence still continued, wrote his 
** Motive to good Works’”’ He was never in orders, but 
his productions are all of a pious kind. 

* The Anatomie of Abuses,’ which its author calls “ A 
briefe Summarie,” fills about 250 closely printed pages, and 
is an attack not only upon “ notable vices and corruptions,” 
but upon some of the most innocent amusements and occu- 
pations of life; such as dancing and music, which are most 
unmercifully handled, as the incitements to all wickedness, 
and the very tools with which the Devil works. [It was pre- 
ceded by Gosson’s “ Schoole of Abuse,” in 1579; a work 
much of the same nature, though inferior in execution, 
which it seems the renegade author would fain have dedi- 
cated to Sir Philip Sidney,* and was followed by many 
others, who generally instead of attacking all the vices at 
once, like Stubbes, directed their enmity ne some par- 
ticular enormity, such as stage-plays, May-games, face- 
painting, &c. ‘To some of these we shall have occasion to 
refer as we proceed. 

Stubbes inscribes his work to the Earl of Arundel, to whom 
he wishes “ health of body and soul, favour of God, in- 
crease of Godly honour, reward of laudable virtue and 
eternal felicity,” telling his lordship that the world had 
nearly lost his valuable labours by suppression by the 
writer, but for the “ importunate request and indefatigable 
desire of his friends.” It is followed by “ a silly dialogue,” 
as Ritson truly calls it, between the author and his book, in 
verse, in which the latter is very urgent to be published ; 
the entreaty is seconded by several “ importunate friends,” 
who prefix some miserable commendatory lines. 

“‘ The Anatomie of Abuses in Ailgna,” (which the reader 
will have perceived is only an inversion of Anglia,) then 
opens with a dialogue between Spudeus and Philoponus, two 
common interlocutors in works of that day, written dialogue- 





* Spenser communicates this fact in one of his letters to Gabriel Harvey, 
under the signature of Immerite. “ New bookes I heare of none, but only 
of one that writing a certaine booke called the Schoole of Abuse, and dedi- 
cating it to Maister Sidney was for his labour scorned ; if at leaste it be in 
the goodnesse of that nature to scorn. Suche follie it is net to regarde 
aforehande the inclination and qualitie of him to whom we dedicate our 
bookes.” Two other commendable Letters, &c. 1580. 
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wise. The latter informs his friend that he had been tra- 
velling of late in “a certain famous island, once named 
Ainabla, after Ainatirb, but now presently called Ailgna,” 
to ascertain the state of “ things in general,” of which Mr. 
Spudeus professes himself ignorant, and begs for inform- 
ation. Mr. Philopomes kindly complies ; and after praising 
the natural properties of the soil, &c. he begins to enu- 
merate the vices of the inhabitants and first Pride, which 
he subdivides into “ pride of the heart, pride of the mouth, 
and pride of apparel.* The two first being shortly dis- 
missed, he proceeds to the third, and enters into * a par- 
ticular description of apparel” in Eugland at that day used 
by men. This subject is not a little interesting at the pre- 
sent time, and we will quote a description of the various 
sorts of hats worn. 


_ © Sometimes they use them sharpe on the crowne, pearking up 
up like the spere, or shaft of a steeple, standing a quarter of a 
yarde above the crowne of their leades, some more, some lesse, as 
please the phantasies of their inconstant mindes. Othersome be 
flat, and broad on the crowne, like the battlements of a house. An 
other sorte have rounde crownes, sometymes with one kinde of 
band, sometymes with an other, now biacke, now white, nowe 
russed, now redde, now greene, nowe yellowe: now this, now that, 
never content with one colour, or fashion two daies to an ende. 
And thus in vanitie they spende the Lorde his treasure, consuming 
their golden yeres, and siluer daies, in wickednesse and siune. 
And as the fashions be rare and straunge, so is the stuffe whereof 
their Hattes be made diuers also: for some are of silke, some of 
Velvet, some of Taflatie, some of Sarcenet, some of Wooll, and 
whiche is more curious, some of a eertaine kinde of fine haire. 
These they call beuer hattes of xx. xxx. or xl. shillings price fetched 
from beyond the Seas, from whence a greate sorte of other varieties 
doe come besides, And so common a thing it is, that euery seruying 
man, countreiman, and other, euen all indifferetly, dooe weare of 
these hattes. For he is of no account or estimation amongst men, if 
he lave not a Veluet, or ‘Taffatee Hat, and that must be pincked, 
and cunningly carued of the beste fashion. And goode and pro- 
fitable Hattes be these, for the longer you weare them the fewer holes 
they have. Besides this of late there is a new fashid of wearyng 
their Hattes sprong up amongst the, which they father upon the 





* Brathwayte in his “ Time’s Curtaine drawne,” 1621, has, we believe, 
the original of a thought on the subject, since often repeated. 
“ For who remembring the cause why cloaths were made, 
Even then when Adam fled into the shade 
For covert of his nakedness, will not blame 
Himself to glorie in his Pareut’s shame” 
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Frenchmé, namely, to weare them without bandes, but how vnsemely 
(I will not saie how Assie) a fashion that is, let the wise iudge.” 


What Stubbes remarks upon enormous and dispropor- 
tioned ruffs,* we cannot omit, not only on account of its 
singularity, but on account of its applicability to the fashions 
of our own day, which are fast running into an extreme 
nearly as ridiculous. ‘“ The kingdom of Great Ruffs,” as 
he calls it with affected humour, is restored; absurdity is 
certainly the legitimate dynasty These monstrosities, it 
will be remembered, were formerly worn both by men and 
women, but of late’ only the female sex has indulged its 
taste (or rather want of taste) in this direction. He says :— 


“ They have great and menstrous Ruffes, made either of Cam- 
brike, Holland, Lawne, or els some other the finest cloth that can 
be got for money, whereof some be a quarter of a yarde deepe, yea 
some more, very fewe lesse: so that they stande a full quarter of a 
yarde (and more) from their necks, hanging over their shoulder 
points, in steade of a vaile. But if olus with his blasts, or Nep- 
tune with his stormes, chauce to hit upon the crasie barke of their 
brused Ruffes, then they goe flip flap in the winde, like ragges that 
flewe abroade, lying uppon their shoulders like the dish-cloute of a 
slut. But wot you what? The Deuill, as he in the fallnesse of 
his malice, first inveted these great ruffes, so hath he now found 
out also two great pillers to beare up, and waintaine this his kiug- 
dome of pride withal (for the deuil is kyng and prince ouer all the 
children of pride.) The one arch or piller whereby his kyngdome 
of great ruffes is underpropped, is a certaine kind of liquid matter, 
whiche they call starch, wherein the deuill hath willed them to washe 
and dive their Ruffes well, whiche beeying drie, will then stande 
stiffe and inflexible about their neckes. ‘The other piller is a cer- 
taine deuice made of Wiers crested for the purpose, whipped ouer 
either with gold, thred, siluer or silke and this he calleth a sup- 
portasse or underpropper, This is to be applied round about ‘heir 
neckes vnder the Ruffe, vpon the out side of the bande, to beare 
vp the whole frame and bodie of the Ruffe, from fallyng and hang» 
yng downe.” 


A curious story succeeds, of a rich merchant’s daughter 
of Antwerp, who, the author gravely asserts, on the 27th 
May, 1582, (the year before his first edition appeared,) 





* Henoch Clapham, in his “ Errour on the Left-hand,” 1608, >, 21, makes 
an attack upon ruffs with more success. This isa curious littl work, unm 
known to Ritson and many other bibliographers : at the end is 4 pastoral, 
in imitation of Spenser, who is made one of the characters in it: some droll 
epigrams are also subjoined. 
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was killed by the Devil for wearing great ruffs. We insert 
this memorable example as a sort of warning to the females 
of the present generation. This merchant’s daughter was 
invited to a wedding, and was unable either to set her 
ruffes, or to get any body to set them for her in the man- 
ner she wished, and Stubbes relates of the young lady as 
follows :— 


“ Then fell shee to sweare and teare, to curse and banne, casting 
the ruffes under feete, and wishing that the Deuill might take her, 
when she wore any of those neckerchers againe. In the meane time 
(through the sufferaunce of God) the Deuill transforming himselfe 
into the forme of young man, as braue, and proper as shee in eve- 
rie pointe in outward appearaunce, came in fayning himselfe to be 
@ woer or suter unto her. And seeing her thus agonized, and in 
such a pelting chafe, he demaunded of her, the cause thereof, who 
straight-waye told him (as women can conceale nothing that lyeth 
upon their stomackes) howe she was abused in the setting of her 
Ruffes, which thing being hearde of him, hee promised to please 
her minde, and thereto tooke in hand the setting of her Ruffes, 
whiche he performed to her great contentation, and liking, in so 
muche as shee was looking at herselfe in a glasse (as the Deuill bad 
her), became greatly ewamoured with him. This done the young 
man kissed her, in doing whereof he writhe her necke in sonder, so 
she dyed miserably, her body being metamorphosed into blew and 
blacke colours, most ugglesome to behold, and her face (which be- 
fore was so amorous) became moste deformed and fearefull to looke 
upon. This being known, prepaurence was made for her burial, a 
riche Coffin was provided, and her fearefull body was layed therein, 
and it couered very sumptuously. Foure men immediately assaied 
to lift up the corpes, but could not moue it, then sixe attempted 
the lvke, but could not once stirre it from the place where it stoode, 
Whereat the standers by marueilling, caused the Coffin to be opened, 
to see the cause thereof. Where they found the body to be taken 
away, and a blacke Catte very leane and deformed sitting in the 
Coffin, setting of great Ruffes, and frizling of haire, to the great 
feare and wonder of all the beholders.” 


Of this relation he vouches for the truth; but it is not 
improbable that it originated in, or was in some way con- 
nected with, an old German print of 1580, (mentioned by 
Mr. Douce.) by Matthias Quad, which represents the De- 
vil’s Ruff Shop; he is called the Ruff-setter, and a young 
gallant has brought his mistress thither to have her ruff set. 
The Devil is engaged in the operation, whilst his assistant 
is heating the poking-sticks used for that purpose. The 
story above given is inserted in the division of “‘ The Ana- 
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tomie of Abuses,’ devoted to the Apparel of Women.*— 
Stubbes touches with severity upon the subject of the pro- 
digious sums spent upon the vanity of dress, &c. in his 
‘¢ Motive to Good Works.” ‘“ Now (says he) if it be de- 
manded: how they carrying so low a saile, can spend so 
great revenue, which were wont to maintaine so many 
score, and to relieve so many thousandes of poore soules. 
J aunswere, They spende it (as I suppose) for the most 
part, either in sumptuous apparel, gorgeous buildings, 
(both of which are at this daie too rife in England,) or els 
in feasting or banketting, in roietting and gourmandizing, 
besides other chamber workes which! blush to name. For 
(as the Apostle sayth) it is a shame once to speake of those 
things which are done of them in secret.” God turne their 
hartes,” &c, 

Having dismissed the topic of apparel, our author pro- 
ceeds to others, noticing particularly the prevailing laxity 
of morals, gluttony, and drunkenness. One of the stories 
he introduces in the latter division is amusing, and it is told 
with the utmost simplicity. He is very particular as to 
dates; for he says, that on the 8th February, 1578, eight 
Germans came to an inn during divine service, and not 





* The celebrated Thos. Nash, in his “ Christ’s Teares over Jerusalem,” 
1593, makes a violent attack upon the gorgeous attire both of men and 
women. “ Why (says he) dye they and diet they theyr faces, with so many 
drugges as they doe, as it were to correct God’s workmanship, and to 
prove him as a bungler and one that is not his crafts maister, &c. Theyr 
heads, with theyr top and top-gallant Lawne baby-caps, and snow-resembled 
curlings they make a playne puppet stage of, &c. I dare not meddle with 
yee—onely this humble caveat let me give you by the way, that you looke 
the Deuill come mot to you in the liknes of a Taylor or a Painter.” He 
seems to refer to Stubbes’s story, or to some other of the kind. It is to be 
observed, that Nash either did repent, or pretended to repent, his misled 
life at this time. 

To this, we may add a passage from L. Wright's “ Summons for Sleepers,” 
1596. “ This land is also most vilie corrupted with intollerable pride, with 
such a confused mingle-mangle and varietie of apish toies in apparel, every 
day flanting in new fashions, to deforme God’s workmanship on their bodies, 
as great monstrous ruffes starched in the Diuels licour, and set with instru- 
ments of vanitie.” He afterwards asserts, that the men “ seeme to have 
made a league with Sathan,or a covenant with Hell, and an obligation with 
the Diuel to marrie his eldest daughter.” 

Upon the subject of excessive dress in those days, we may refer to many 
contemporary authors. Ascham, in his Schoolmaster, mentions that the 
citizens of London had once placed watchmen at their gates to arrest persons 
in “misordered apparel.” See likewise Latimer’s Sermons, fo. 107, edit. 
1578, where he abuses Turkey caps and other foreign innovations. Gas- 
coyne, in his “ Delicate Diet for Drunkards,” 1576, also inveighs against 
them. Stafford’s “ Brief Conceit of English Policy,” 1581, (so long attri- 
buted to Shakspeare) states that servants then dressed as gorgeously 
as their masters. 
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being able to obtain either sack, malmsey, or hippocras, 
they began to curse and swear, wishing that the Devil 
might break the neck of the host who went to church. Soon 
after these eight good fellows had gone away, the Devil 
appeared to them in the shape of a young man, with a flaggon 
of wine, and they drank out of it until they could see no 
longer. 


“ At the last the Devil, their host, told them, that they must 
needes paie the shotte, whereat their hartes waxed cold. But the 
Devill comfortyng them, saied, Bee of good cheare, for now must 

ou drink boilying lead, pitche and brimstone with me in the pit of 
hell for evermore: Hereupon immediately he made their eyes like 
flames of fire, and in bredth as broad as saucers. Then beganne 
they to call for mercy but it was too late. And ere they could call 
againe for mercie and grace, the Devill prevented them, brake their 
neckes asonder, and threwe most horrible flames of fire out of their 
mouthes.” 


The two next heads contain nothing remarkable: in the 
third the author vigorously and justly attacks the vice of 
swearing in Ailgna, and inserts another story which he 
thinks apposite, of a young man of Lincolnshire, “ whose 
tragical discourse he himself penned about two yeares agoe 


in verse,” which work has, we believe, not since been heard 
of in any other way; Ritson only derives his information 
regarding it from the “ Anatomie of Abuses:” the story is 
here told in these words :— 


* There was a certayn young man dwelling in Enlocnilshire in 
Ailgna, (whose tragical discourse I my selfe ag oe about two yeares 
agoe in verse, referring you to the said booke for the further decla- 
ration thereof), who was alwaies a filthie swearer: his common othe 
was by God's blood. The Lorde willing his conversion, chastised 
him with sicknesse many times to leave the same, and moued others 
ever to admonishe him of his wickednesse: but all chastisementes 
and louing corrections of the Lorde, all friendly admonitions and 
exhortations of others, he utterly contemned, still perseveryng in 
his bloudie kinde of swearing. Then the Lorde seing that nothing 
would preuaile to winne him, arrested him with his Sergeant Death; 
who with speede layed holde on him, and cast him upon his Death 
bedd, where hee languished a great while, in extreme miserie, not 
forgettying to spewe out his olde vemite of Swearing, At the last 
the people perceiuing his ende to approche caused the Bell to toll. 
Who hearing the Bell toll for him, rushed up in his bed very vehe- 
mently, saying, God’s bloud, he shall not have me yet: with that his 
bloud gushed out, some at his toes endes, some at his fingers endes, 
some at his wristes, some at his nose and mouth, some at one joynt 
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ef his body, some at another, never ceasing till all the bloud in his 
body was streamed forth : and thus erided this bloody swearer his 
mortal life, whose judgmente I leaue to the Lord.” 


The part of Stubbes’s work which has been most often 
referred to, is that which treats of “ Stage-plaies and En- 
terludes, with their wickednesse;” but it contains very 
little information, and is overloaded with abuse. As we 
observed in our review of Heywood’s “Apologie for Actors,” 
(vol. iv. p. 301,) the many attacks of the Puritans upon 
theatrical amusements contain much less intelligence, than 
would naturally be expected, upon the infant state of the 
stage; assertion generally supplies the place of proof, and 
invective of argument : none of them exceed Stubbes in vio- 
lence and virulence, as the following specimen will shew. 


“ In the first of John wee are taught, that the word is God, and 
God is the word. Wherefore who soever abuseth this word of our 
God on Stages, in Playes and Interludes, abuseth the Maiestie of 
God in the same, maketh a mocking stocke of him, and purchaseth 
to himselfe, eternall damnation. And no maruel, for the sacred 
word of God, and God himselfe, is neuer to be thought of, or once 
named, but with great feare, reverence, and obedience to the same. 
Al the holie companie of Heaven, Angels, Archangels, Cherubims, 
Seraphims, and all other Seraphical powers what soever, yea the 
Deuilles themselves (as Sainct James sayth) doe tremble and quake, 
at the naming of God, and at the presence of his wrath: and do 
these Mockers and flouters of his Maiestie, these dissembling Hipo- 
crites and flattering Gnatoes, thinke to escape vnpunished? Beware 
therefore you masking Plaiers, you painted Sepulchres, you double 
dealing Ambedexters, be warmed betimes.” 

* Awaie therefore with this so infamous an arte: for goe the 
neuer so braue, yet are they couted and take but for beggers. And 
is it not true? Live they not uppon begging of every one that 
comes? Are they not taken by the Lawes of the Realme, for 
roagues and vacabounds? (I speake of such as travaile the coun- 
treis, with Plaies and Interludes, making an occupation of it), and 
ought so to bee punished, if they had their deserts. But hopyng 
that they will be warned now at the last, I will say no more of them, 
beseeching them to consider what a fearful thing it is to fall into the 
handes of God, and to prouoke his wrath and heavie displeasure 
against themselves and others, Which the Lerde of his mercie 
tourne from us.” . 


So many writers upon er antiquities have had occa- 


sion to quote from the production before us, what is said 
respecting that ancient and once venerated peer of Eng- 
land, the Lord of Misrule, (or as the term has been pro- 
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perly explained, mis-reve/,) particularly Mr. Strutt, in his 
Sports and Pastimes, that we shall not think it necessary 
here to extract it.* The first of May, however, is still cele- 
brated by the lower class of the community, and as our 
present Number is published upon that day, we cannot omit 
the description Stubbes supplies of the manner in which 
May-games were performed in the country, towards the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth. 


“ Against Maie, Whitsontide, or some other time of the yeare, 
every Parishe, Towne, and Village, assemble themselves together, 
bothe men, women, and children, olde and yong, even all indiffe- 
rently : and either goyng all together, or devidyng themselves into 
companies, they goe some to the weodes and groues, some to the 
hills and mountaines, some to one place, some to an other, where 
they spende all the night in pleasant pastymes, and in the mornyng 
they returne, bringing with them, Birch, Bowes, and Branches of 
Trees, to deck their assemblees withall : And no maruaile, for there 
is a great Lord present amongest them as superintendent and Lorde 
ouer their pastymes avd sportes: namely, Sathan Prince of Hell: 
But their cheefest iewell they bring from thence is their Maie-poole, 
which they bring home with greate veneration, as thus :—Thev have 
twentie or fourtie yoke of Oxen, every Oxe hauyng a sweete Nose- 
gaie of flowers, tyed’ on the tippe of his hornes, and these Oxen 
drawe home this Maie-poole, (this stinckyng Idoll rather) which is 
covered all over with Flowers, and Hearbes bounde rounde aboute 
with stringes, from the top to the bottome, and sometyme painted 
with variable colours, with two or three hundred mé, women and 
children, followyng it, with greate devotion. And thus beying 
reared vp, with handkercheifes and flagges streamyng on the toppe, 
they strewe the grounde aboute, binde greene boughes about it, sett 
vp Sommer Haules, Bowers, and Arbours hard by it. And then 
fall they to banquet and feast, to leape and daunce aboute it, as the 
Heathen people did, at the dedication of their Idolles, whereof this 
is a perfect patterne, or rather the thyng it self.” 


It should seem, however, from W. Stafford’s “ Briefe 
Conceipt of English Pollicy,” 1581, fol. 4, that at that time 
the splendour and expense with which May-games, &c. 
were celebrated, had considerably declined: he even says, 
that they had been laid down; but this was certainly not 
true among the lower, and many of the higher orders. Re- 





* Gabriel Harvey, in /ierce’s Supererogation, 1593, explains the nature of 
this office precisely :—“ I perceive they were wise that at riotous times, 
when youth was wantonest and knavery lustiest, as in Christmas, at Shrofe- 
tide, in May, at the ende of Harvest, and by suche wilde fires, created a 
certaine extraordinary officer called a Lord of Misrule, as a needfull go.- 
vernour or Dictatour to set things in order, and to rule unruly people.” 
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vels, and wagers of shooting, also mentioned by him, were 
— not so frequent: indeed, Latimer complains, in 

is sermons before King Edward, that the latter had been 
too much neglected.*—Although we have extended this 





* One of the most singular works ever produced, is a small quarto pam- 
phiet by the Rev. Thos. Hall, rector of King's Norton, and author, among 
other things, of an attack upon Webster’s (the player) “ Examination of 
Academies,” and of a small tract called “The Loathsomenesse of Long 
haire.”” The curios pamphlet to which we allude is entituled “ Funebria 
Flore, the Downfal of May-games, &c.” 1660—an attempt to give a last 
blow to that ancient amusement: one portion of itis quite ludicrous, where 
Flora is indicted, and a mock trial is given. First she is arraigned at 
the bar. 

“ Flora, hold up thy hand,— 

“ Thou art here indited by the name of Flora, of the City of Rome, in 
the County of Babylon, for that thou, contrary to the peace of our Sove- 
raign Lord, his Crown and Dignity, hast brought in a pack of practical 
Fanaticks, viz. Ignorants, Atheists, Papists, Drunkards, Swearers, Swash- 
bucklers, Maid marrions, Morrice-dancers, Maskers, Mummers, May-pole- 
stealers, Health-drinkers ; together with a rascalian rout of Fidiers, Fools, 
Fighters, Gamesters, Whore-masters, Lewd-men, Light-women, Contemn- 
ers of Magistracy, Affronters of Ministery, rebellious to Masters, disobe- 
dient to Parents, mis-spenders of time, abusers of the creature, &c, 

“ Judge. What sayest thou, guilty or not guilty ? 

“ Prisoner. Not guilty, My Lord? 

Judg. By whom wilt thou bee tried? 

Pris. By the Popes-Holiness, my Lord. 

Judg. Hee is thy Patron and Protector, and so unfit to be a Judge im 
this case. 

“ Pris. Then I appeal to the Prelates, and Lord-Bishops, my Lord. 

“ Judg. This is but a tiffany put off,’ &c. 

“ Pris. Then I appeal to the rout and rabble of the world. 

“ Judg. These are thy followers and thy favourites, and so unfit to be 
Judges in their own case. 

“ Pris. My Lord, if there bee no remedy, J am content to bee tried by 
a Jury. 

“ Judg. Thou hast well said: thou shalt have a full, a fair, and a free 
hearing.” 

A jury is then impannelled, and the judge produces the witnesses, as if 
he were the advocate: they are, first, Holy Scriptures, who is kept out of 
court for some time by a number of ignorant, rude, profane superstitions ; 
next, the Parliament Ordonance of 1644, the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, Orders of the Council of State, &c.: another inconsistency is, that 
the witnesses are also made jurors, so that poor Flora has a very fair trial. 
The sentence is in these terms ;— 

“ Since tis so, I shall proceed to sentence: Flora thou hast here been indi‘ed 
by the name of Flora, for bringing in abundance of mis-rule and disorder into 
Church and State: thou hast been found guilty, and art condemned both by God 
and mun—by Scriptures, Fathers, Councils—by learned and pious divines, both old 
and new ; and therefore ladjudge thee to perpetual banishment, that thou no more 
disturb this Church and State, lest Justice do arrest thee.” 

This serious burlesque is followed by some verses, in which the writer 
draws a comparison between the state attending the Pope and the crowd 
following a May-pole. 


Crit. Rev. Vou. V. April, 1817. 31 
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article beyond the limits we at first intended, we cannot 
refuse to quote a few of this author’s strictures upon danc- 
ing: some of them might be applied, without much modi- 
fication, to the new fashion of waltzing. Stubbe’s propo- 
sition at the conclusion of the following passage is ludicrous 
enough, and is in the true spirit of puritanism. 


** And thus, though 1 condemne all filthic, luxurious and vn- 
cleane dauncyng, yet | condemne not all kinde of dauncyng gene- 
rally. For certaine it is, the exercise it self, in its own nature, qua- 
litie, and propertie, (though to some it is lawfull, to other some 
unlawfull in divers respectes), is both auncient and generall, hauyng 
been vsed ever in all ages, as well of the godly, as of the wicked, 
almost from the beginning. Wherefore when | condemne the same 
in some, my meanyng is, in respect of the thanifolde abuses thereof. 
And in my indgement, as it is vsed now adaies, an occupation beyng 
made of it, and a continuall exercise, without any difference or re- 
spect had either to tyme, person, sex, or place, in publique assem- 
blies and frequencies of people, with such beastlie slabberings, kis- 
singes, and smouchings, with other filthie gestures and misdemea- 
nours therein accustomed, it is as impossible to be vsed without 
doyng of infinite hurte, as it is for a naked man to lye in the mid- 
dest of a hot burnyng fire, and notto burne. But these abuses with 
other the jike (as there be legions mo in it), beyng cut of from the 
exercise it self, the thing it self remaineth more tollerable in some 
respectes. Or els, if our daunces tended, as I haue saied, to the 
settyng forthe of God his glorie (as the daunces vsed in preter tyme 
did) to drawe others to pietie and sanctitie of life, and to y* praise 
and reioysing in God to recreate the mind oppressed with some 
greate toile or labour, taken in true vertue and godlinesse, 1 would 
not (beyng doen in y° feare of God, men by themselves, and women 
by themselves, for els it is not possible to be without sin) much 
gainstand it. But I se the cotrary is euery where vsed to the great 
dishonour of God and corruption of good maners, whiche God 
amende.” 


Music, cards, dice, tennis, “ masquing, mumming, and 
such like fooleries,” share the same fate, as well as hawk- 
ing, hunting, and other sports: in short, there is no amuse- 
ment, however innocent, that does not receive its portion 
of abuse. 

Philoponus, of course, has the greatest share in the dia- 
logues ; at the end of which, Spudeus thanks him, and de- 
claring that all things are vanity, wishes him good day. 


— —_— ————— SS ee 





King James, in his “ Declaration concerning Lawful Sports,” allowed 
May-games atier divine service on Sundays, and this gave great offence, as 
is well known. 
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There is one abuse upon which the author does not touch 
in this production, but he makes up for the omission in his 
“ Motive to Good Works,” where he inveighs against the 
number of scandalous publications daily put forth, while 
good books can scarcely procure an allowance for printing 
them, (v. p. 186) ‘The “ Anatomie of Abuses” is suffi- 
ciently coarse in some of its expressions, which we have 
endeavoured as much as possible to exclude: for such as 
are unavoidably inserted, we beg to apologize to our readers, 


J.P.C. 


——— ea 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 








EDUCATION. 

ArT. 12—Public Education ; consisting of Three Tracts reprinted 
from the Edinburgh Review, the Classical Journal, and the Pam- 
phleteer ; together with the Defence of Public Schools, by the late 
Dean of Westminster. 8vo. pp. 214. London, Law and Co. 1817. 


Tuk intention of this republication of tracts on the different modes 
of instruction by public schools and private tuition, is designed to 
bring the subject fairly under discussion, and the tracts that have 
been selected are well adapted for that purpose. The last is a letter 
from the late Dr. Vincent, who superintended Westminster School, 
and it is in answer to a charge annexed to a discourse of the Lord 
Bishop of Meath, on the anniversary meeting of the charity chil- 
dren, and published by the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

The original cause of the dispute between these respectable mem- 
bers of the church, was a sermon preached by Dr. Rennel, in which 
the following charge was stated. 1. That a preference is due to the 
religious education in charity schools, compared with the instruction 
in public seminaries. 2. That the paganism taught in public schools 
is noxious to the cause of christianity. 3. That public schools are 
guilty of a systematic neglect of all religious instruction. 

In reference to these objections, the Bishop, on the occasion we 
have named, made the following remarks. 

“ I had proposed to say a few words on the sad degeneracy of 
our Public Schools, in this most important part of education, and _ 
their systematic neglect of that religious instruction which in the ear- 
lier parts of the Reformation, and even to a much later date, was 
so carefully provided for the higher and wealthier classes of the 
British youth; but I found the subject anticipated by Dr. Rennel, in 
his sermon on this anniversary, and I could add nothing to what 
that zealous and eloquent preacher had there urged, to call the pub- 
lic attention to this portentous evil_—Note, p. 39.” (p. 161—162.) 

Dr. Vincent, in his reply, very naturally confines his defence to 
the practice at Westminsier School, but we do not approve of the 
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neglect and indifference with which he treats other public founda- 
tions of the like description, Eton and Winchester excepted, which 
he has condescended cursorily to notice. He does not even under- 
take to justify the plan of religious instruction in the whole of West- 
minster School, but he confines his vindication to that adopted with 
respect to the distinction of boys called King’s Scholars, who com- 
pose a very small portion of the pupils of that extensive school. He 
concludes in the language of triumph, and with the bold demand of 
an open recantation of the errors committed by the Bishop. 

“ But [ cannot lay dowa my pen without calling upon your Lord- 
ship for a public revocation of your charge, so far as you impute 
systematic neglect to the conductors of Public Education ; and if, 
with such revovation, you shall chouse to insist upon the other arti- 
cles of impeachment, I request your Lordship to make inquiry into 
the facts before you aggravate the injury. ‘Those who have been 
bred at Westminster are to be met with in every circle ; interrogate 
them on the subject—not generally, whether they have had a rell- 
gious education, but particularly, whether the various duties here 
specified have been performed. ‘Those only can satisfy your inqui- 
ries who have completed their education among us, and have enjoyed 
the benefit of the foundation: the information of others will be im- 
perfect, extending only as far as their progress and situation in the 
school enabled them to see and judge. If, after such investigation, 
your Lordship shall find that you have injured a man who never 
gave you cause of offence, | think you will be sorry for having re- 
posed implicit confidence in Dr. Rennel ; and it will be no pleasing 
sensation to reflect, that you have prejudiced the interests and esti- 
mation of a body of men whose life has been devoted to the service 
of their country. Our life is not an unhappy one: the attachment 
of the good, and their success in life compensates for the failure of 
those who have profited less by our endeavours; and if the per- 
formance ofa laborious duty does notrender it unhappy, why is it to 
be made so by unprovoked insult or unauthorised animadversion ? 
Forty years’ labor, and fifty years’ experience, entitle me to a re- 
tirement of quiet and independence. But if my retirement is to be 
embittered with the reproach of having done no good, of systematic 
neglect, of resolute and contemptuous inattention to my duty—I 
answer, once for all, that ‘ contemptuous neglect’ is a term past 
comprehension ; contempt of a duty towards God is not wickedness 
but insanity. And ‘ resolute or systematic neglect,’ I disclaim, as 
a charge utterly false and groundless ; a falsehood I have proved it, 
if my testimony is worthy of credit; and if my assertion is not suffi- 
cient, 1 am ready to establish it by legal evidence, by oath, or any 
other ordeal that my accusers may demand. But, for the present, I 
take my leave of them with the sentiment of a Poet and a Pagan: 


LiF of} chwapravoves, pn wAsiw xaxa 
Tlabosey, 4 xi deacr ixdinws iwé.” (p. 208—210.) 


We are glad to see the merits of the controversy regarding public 
schools, presented in this cheap and compact form, which will ena- 
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ble those to draw their own conclusions who have had less oppor- 
tunity of personal experience than ourselves, but who have not had 
the disadvantage of partialities very early indulged from the accident 
of situation. Although we think the defence by the very learned 
person we have named inadequate to produce full conviction, our 
opinion is decidedly in favour of these public establishments. 





ArT. 13.—Stenography, or the Art of Short Hand perfected, con- 
taining rules and instructions, whereby the most illiterate may ac- 
quire the mode of taking down trials, orations, lectures, &c. in a few 
hours, and be competent, by a little experience, to practice the same. 
12mo. pp. 16. London, Lackington and Co. 1817. 


SHorT HAND has lately become a useful branch of tuition in seve- 
ral of our principal schools, and, by means of improved treatises, it 
is now so far simplified as to render its acquisition a matter of no 
difficulty. The whole that is necessary is not, however, attained 
when the alphabet, with the prepositions and terminations, is known ; 
a considerable share of practice is necessary before a rapid speaker 
can be followed, and many years of patient application can alone 
enable a writer to obtain this ultimate purpose of the art. It may 
perhaps be right to remark, generally, that sound being wholly re- 
garded, and orthography wholly neglected, otherwise than as it may 
be auxiliary to sound, 1s an objection to the instruction of young 
people in stenography before they are adepts in spelling, as the 
confusion between that adapted in short-hand, and that resorted to 
in ordinary writing, might disappoint the attempt at correct ortho- 
graphy through life. 








=a as 


GRAMMAR. 

ART. 14.—A Theological Hebrew Grammar and Lexicon, entitled 
A Key to the. Holy Tongue, in twe parts. By the Rev. SoLoMON 
LYON, teacher of Hebrew at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Eton College, &c. &c. Svo. pp. 182. Liverpool, Anno 
Mundi, 5575 (1817). 


Tats work is in the whole to consist of two parts; the one is a 
Grammar, and the other is a Lexicon, but the former has only ap- 
peared. It is prepared with points, according to the original and 
peculiar sound of the language, and it is illustrated with tables. The 
general purpose is to facilitate the acquisition of the sacred language. 
The author is of opinion, that the Hebrew tongue had not its origin 
in the ordinary endeavours of man to facilitate his intercourse with 
his fellow creatures, and to supply his natural and artificial wants by 
such intercourse, but he conceives that he has proved, by demon- 
strations deduced from scriptural evidence, that “ God himself is 
the founder of this divine language, coeval with the creation.” ‘The 
whole construction of this primitive tongue, therefore, he insists, 
remains as it were immutable, like the rest of the wonderful works 
of the Almighty, “ nature having fixed its system and rules of or- 
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thography, the elements of which being established, do not require 
any change or alteration like those invented by men.” If such be 
the fact, the author has urged a peculiar and irresistable motive for 
attention to the subject of his grammar. 

Mr. Lyon, who has had advantageous opportunities, from the 
persuasion in which he was educated, considers that the diction- 
aries which have hitherto been published for the Hebrew language, 
are invariably defective, and to fill up such omissions, as well as ta 
clear the way of all difficulties and impediments to the student in 
the Hebraic knowledge; the second part is to comprehend the lexi- 
con to which we have referred, and which we are led to suppose 
will, before long, make its appearance. 


ArT. 15,—A few Cursory Observations in reply to the Strictures of 
the Rev. Mr. Gillchrist, in his Rational Grammar on a Treatise on 
English Etymology and Syntax. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Cromsig, L.L.D. 8vo. Pp. 70. London, R. Hunter, 1817. 


Tuls is a controversial work, and is intended as a refutation of 
Mr. Gilchrist’s theories: admitting, however, that many parts of 
his work display much ingenuity, and that he has illustrated several 
points of English etymology with great precision. Into the rational 
grammar, which is here commented upon, had been introduced 
some remarks on a production of Dr. Crombie’s, which this reverend 
gentieman thought unjustly detracted from his merit, and he there- 
fore enters into a defence of his own opinions, with regard to the 
possessive case, prepositions, &c. He also discusses the question 
with regard to the fit employment of words, as governed by etymo- 
logy and reputable usage, with several other desultory particulars, 
for which we must refer to the pamphlet. 


ART. 16.—The Grammatical Remembrancer, a Short and Comprehen- 
sive English Grammar, for the use of Young Students in general ; 
to which are added Geographical Pronunciation, &c. §c. By 
the Author of Orthography Simplified. Small 4to. Pp. 84, Hud- 
dersfield, Earnshaw, 1817. 


THE author modestly says, that ina subject that has employed 
the pens of so many writers of acknowledged merit, much that 
is new cannot be expected: yet if the science can be promoted 
even a little, from the benefit of that little, society ought not to be 
precluded, and so far thé author conceives he has fulfilled the pur- 
pose. He has endeavoured to unite comprehensiveness with brevity, 
and to elucidate the more essential parts of his subject, by new and 
appropriate examples. 

We are ratber surprised at his observing that this compendium is 
designed chiefly for young persons, who have left school, and 
pupils during the last year of their education ; for excepting a few 
observations in the appendix on style, confined to eight pages, and 
perhaps a portion of the prosody, we see nothing that is not suited 
to the earlier years of instruction. 
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ART. 17.—A Modern French Grammar, on a plan which unites 
Simplicity with Originality, in two parts. By CHARLES 
PeTeER WHITAKER. Pp. 830, London, Samuel Leigh, 1817. 


THE writer of this grammar, whom we understand to have been 
formerly of the University of Gottingen, considers that it is suffi- 
ciently proved that a treatise of this kind i is necessary. He says 
that masters universally complain that their pupils will not, or 
cannot comprehend many of the verbose mysterious and apparently 
contradicting rules, which publications on this subject contain.— 
That they who study without a master, apply them with consider- 
able difficulty not only to the peculiar and anomalous phrases of con- 
versation, but to the construction of the most perspicuous style-— 
And that very few of the numerous students of the French language, 
on account of such impediments, are able to speak or write it with 
grammatical precision. 

* It is a curious circumstance,” says Mr. Whitaker, “ that almost 
every illustration of almost every French idiom, in every French 
grammar excepting one or two of very recent date, was copied from 
an early edition of Boyer’ s Dictionary, and expressed, without the 
slightest variation, in his obsolete and unpolished style.” 

This is an elegant little work, and is remarkable for the metho- 
dieal dexterity, with which the subject is arranged. 

ee en a 








MEDICINE. 

Art. 18.—A Letter to Lord Binning, M. P. &c. &c. &c. contain- 
ing some Remarks on the State of Lunatic Asylums, and on the 
Number and Condition of the Insane Poor in Scotland. By 
Anprew Haxurpay, M.D. &c. 8vo. Pp. 34, Edinburgh, 
Pillans; London, Underwood, 1817. 


In the year 1812, Mr. Colquhoun, late Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, with the view of ascertaining the number of insane persons 
under confinement in th: pat of the kingdom, addressed a letter 
to the sheriffs of counties, requesting them to state, for his infor- 
mation, 

“ 1. How many mad houses, public or private, or places where 
insane persons were kept, were in each county ? 

«* 2. What number of insane persons, male and female, were in 
each of these houses, and how long eacli person had been there ? 

** 3. By what authority, or by whom, had they been placed there ; 
and what was the plan or mode of management in those houses 
where insane persons were ? 

“ 4. They were directed to state how many insane persons were 
confined in the several goals within their counties. And, 

“* 5. How long each person had been in prison, and in conse- 
quence of what crime or cause he had been put in prison, and con- 
fined there, and at whose expense he was maintained ?” 

The trouble of collecting and arranging the returns from the 
different parishes was most zealously undertaken by Dr. Baird, 
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Principal of the University of Edinburgh. He was at great pains 
to ascertain the accuracy of every statement, and from a calculation 
founded upon the facts, he discovered, that there were insane per- 
sons in Scotland, in Public Jails 11, in Public Mad houses 250, in 
Private Mad-houses 100, in confinement with friends 12; consti- 
tuting a total of 373 lunatics. 

The author of this letter enters into a particular account of the 
public and private asylums for the unfortunate persons under this 
disorder, and he supplies much useful information on the best means 
of providing, by parliamentary interference, for this description of 
infirmity. That interposition is necessary in some way is obvious, 
from the following account of the state of one of the establish- 
ments. 

“ | visited,” says the Doctor, “ the cells of the Edinburgh Bed- 
lam a few days ago, accompanied by the celebrated German Phy- 
sician SPURZHEIM; and although the appearance of the whole is 
much improved since I last saw them, yet it is impossible for lan- 
guage to depict their wretched state. We found fifty-four indi- 
viduals iv that abode of misery, two thirds of them females; many 
had scarcely a sufficiency of rags to cover their nakedness, and even 
the shreds that remained, appeared not to have been cleansed of 
their impurities for months. In a distant ce!l we discovered a wo- 
man, worn out by the violence of the disease, stretched upon a 
straw pallet, and sinking rapidly to the grave. A Rat was perched 
upon her bed: I shall not affirm that this animal had attempted to 
mangle the exhausted body of the dying maniac, but the sight’ was 
horrible!—Alarmed by our unexpected intrusion, it retreated coolly 
through a large hole in the floor ef the cell. 

“ 1 blush for my country, when I repeat the remark made by 
Dr. Spurzheim on leaving the place, ‘ That palaces are provided 
for the accommodation of the greatest villains and disturbers of 
society, while these unfortunate beings are left in misery ;’ and I 
am grieved to add, that I am a living witness, that the swine in 
Germany are better cared for.” (p. 10.) 

The attention that has lately been paid by Parliament to the 
situation of the poor, whether from the want of employment, or 
from the state ian to which they are liable, forms a distin- 
— feature highly honourable to the history of modern legis- 
ation. 


ART. 19.—Cursory Remarks on a Bill now in the House of Peers 
for regulating of Mad-Houses, &c. with Observations on the De- 
fects of the present System. By Georcek MAN Burrows, 
M.D. F.L.S. Lelio Harding, 8vo. pp. 104. 1817. 


Tuis work, it will be seen, is connected with the same subject as 
that which we have before noticed. An enquiry had been insti- 
tuted by Parliament into the state of mad-houses and maniacs, 
throughout England and Scotland. In the course of two sessions 
several reports of the Committee of the Commons, to which the 
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subject was entrusted, were published, the matter of which excited 
a very high degree of public feeling. In the sequel, a Bill was 
brought in to repeal the Acts of the 14th and 55th of the King, 
with the exception of the penal portion of them. The nature and 
tendency of this legislative measure is considered in the pamphlet 
before us, and the author ventures an opinion, that the true ob- 
stacle to the establishing of a correct theory of the causes, and 
of a sound practice in the treatment of insanity is, the impression, 
that the mind can become diseased, independent of the body. 
There is, says Dr. Burrows, not a single proof that will establish 
such a position, and contending, that insanity always originates in a 
corporeal cause, he insists, that the derangement of the intellectual 
faculties is but the effect. 

“ To those,” he says, ‘‘ who have before professed similar opi- 
nions, I am aware materialism has been objected; to this I have to 
answer only, that it is the objection always urged when nothing else 
can be advanced to get rid of an unanswerable argument. I am not 
regardless of the opinion of the world upon this point; and trust 
my principles are sufficiently known to exempt me from suspicion, 
But in seeking truth, I cannot chuse but to controvert opinions, 
which I am convinced have proved the greatest obstruction to the 
progressive knowledge of the origin and treatment of insanity.” 
(p. 102.) 

We cannot at all agree with the Doctor where he asserts, that the 
treatment of insanity in France at present, is far more successful than 
in England, and it will be seen elsewhere from this Review, in the 
notice taken of Dr. Haslam’s work, that the French themselves are 
painfully convinced of the contrary. Nor is it correctly asserted 
that the physicians of that country only pursue the proper course 
to elucidate the pathology of insanity by dissection. The dis- 
sections of the gentleman we have named have now been long be- 
fore the public, and it will be somewhat remarkable, if they should 
have escaped the notice of the learned author of this pamphlet. 


——— = ————J 
NOVELS. 
ART. 20.—Montague Newburgh, or the Mother and Son. In two 


Volumes. By Aticta CATHERINE MANT. London, Law and 
Whittaker, 8vo. Pp. 347—250. 1817. 


Tuere is not much incident in this production; and those whe 
derive pleasure from descriptive scenes of bustle and activity, will 
be disappointed of their favourite object in the perusal of it. It is 
the narrative of a widowed mother, who undertook the education of 
ber son from ten years of age to fourteen, when he entered into the 
service of the navy. When it is known that the authoress is the sister 
of the reverend gentleman who acquired notice in the Bampton Lec- 
ture, in vindication of the established clergy from the accusations 
of those who profess a ter purity of principle, and that to this 
Crit. Rav. Vou. V. April, 1817. 3K 
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controversy he was principally indebted for his preferment, it will not 
appear surprising if she shoald display a like spirit in the defence 
of orthodoxy, and in the observance of the rites and ceremonies of 
our national church. Her herome, Mrs. Newburgh, is, however, not 
a mere observer of forms, she connects with them the genuine temper 
of the Christian, and is an excellent example of piety and morality 
to all parents. 
ART. 21.—Family Annals, or The Sisters. By Mary Hays, 
Author of the Brothers, Female Biography, sc. &c. London, 
Simpkin and Marshall, 12mo. pp. 183. 1817. 


Miss Hays is well known as the author of several judicious and 
entertaining works, besides those mentioned in the title ; and among 
these, of the Brothers, to which the present is a counterpart. The 
beneficial effect on the young persons it is intended to instruct, will 
be considerably increased by the contrast which is exhibited between 
two sisters different in their characters, in their engagements in life, 
and in the consequences that resulted from the original distinction 
in the frame and constitution of their minds, There is no method 
of communicating advice so alluring as when the admonition itself is 
concealed; and we are instructed rather by example than by pre- 
cept. This has been the endeavour of our author, and we think her 
purpose has been successfully accomplished. Nothing can be more 
pure than the principles and practice she recommends; and while 
there is much to be learned that is good from the production; there 
is no evil alloy to diminish the salutary effect. 





POETRY. 

ART. 22.—Transmigration ; a Poem: containing an outline of the 
Pythagorean Plhalosophy, &c. To which are added Miscellaneous 
Poems. Principally from the pen of the late W. B. Esq. 12mo. 
pp- 92. London, Sherwood and Co. 1817. 


Tue only explanation regarding this small volume is contained in a 
note to the fourth page, where “ the poetical reader” is informed 
that he “ will frequently recognize in it the beauties of Dryden's 
versification, many passages being from his pen.” This we confess 
is not very intelligible to us, but that may arise from our not being 
** poetical readers.” We allow, at the same time, that the lines of 
the principal poem, “ Transmigration,” are generally harmonious 
and well constructed, but they contain very little originality of 
thought. In what way, and bow far Dryden was concerned in it, 
the editor, (for he declares himself not to be the author), does not 
give us any information. 

Diflidence of authorship is here carried to a singular extreme : the 
title page states that the production is “ principally from the pen 
of the late W. B. Esq.” Hitherto we believe the use of ambiguous 
initials has been confined to living authors: this is a curious refine- 
ment upen deli¢acy for the dead: if the writer wished his posthu- 
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mous poems to be given to the world, he would probably not have 
been anxious to conceal a name, the disclosure of which might clear 
up the difficulties arising from the note above referred to. There 
is an obvious inequality in some of the pieces, which plainly demon- 
strates, that whoever this W. B. Esq. were, they were not all written 
by him. The largest of them is upon the Pythagorean abe opes i 
which, indeed, touches accidentally upon other points, but is chiefly 
devoted to the praises of lambs, sheep, and oxen, and to the recom- 
mendation of a discontinuance of the use of animal food. 
“ He first the taste of flesh from tables drove, 
And argued well, if arguments could move. 
O, Mertals! from your fellow’s blood abstain, 
Nor taint your bodies with a food prophane : 
While corn and pulse by nature are bestowd, 
And planted orchards bend their willing load ; 
While fields and gardens wholesome herbs produce, 
And teeming vines afford their generous juice ; 
While kine to pails distended udders bring, 
And bees their honey redolent of spring ; 
While earth not only does your need supply, 
But lavish, e’en provides for luxury : 
A guiltless feast administers with ease, 
And without blood is prodigal to please. 
Is it for nought that Mother-earth provides 
The stores of all she shews and all she hides ? 
That men with fleshy morsels must be fed, 
And chew with bloody teeth the trembling bread. (p. 4—5.) 
The doctrine of transmigration, to which young minds are prone, 
even under the better information derived from revealed religion, is 
however explained, if indeed it needed explanation; but no great 
pains are taken to put it in any very novel light: the changes of 
seasons and natural objects, and “ the ebb and flow of states and 
kingdoms,” are likewise mentioned. The expressions are not unfre- 
quently well chosen, indeed better than the subject, as in the fol- 
lowing extract on the stale topic of the age of man; but as we be- 
fore observed, “ the late W. B. Esq.” did not possess any great 
share of originality. 
“ Ev’n our own bodies daily change receive, 
Some part of what before was theirs they leave ; 
Nor are to-day what yesterday they were, 
Nor quite the same to-morrow will appear. 
“ ‘Time was when each poor mortal first began 
To take some form the promise of a man ; 
Then Nature's hand, imperfect as it lay, 
Moulded to shape the soft resistless clay : 
And when the little man was fully form’d, 
The breathless embryo with a spirit warm'd. ~ 
Cast on the margin of the world, he lies, 
A wretched entity that sucks or cries. 
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Next in the guardian go-cart is he bound, 
And, wond’ring at himself, he wheels around : 
Then walks alone : a horseman now become, 
He mounts his stick, and gallops round the room : 
In time he vaunts among his youthful peers, 
Strong-bon'd, and strung with nerves, in pride of years. 
He runs with vigour his first joyful stage, 
Maintains the next abated of his rage, 
But manages his strength, and spares his age. 
Heavy the third, and stiff, he sinks apace, 
Down hill he goes, yet creeps along the race. 
“ So Helen wept when her too faithful glass 
Reflected all the ruins of her face ; 
Wond'ring what charms her ravishers could spy, 
To steal her twice, or e’er a plea supply.” (p. 14—15.) 

The minor poems are, generally speaking, poor and fall of trite 
morality: among them we find a somewhat new version of the May 
Fly, a well known glee, composed by Dr. Calcott: the lines have 
been attributed to various individuals, but this is the first time we 
ever heard of the claim of “ the late W. B. Esq.” He has not shown 
much taste in the second stanza— 

“ A Trout shall lay thy beauty low, 
Or this same evening be 
The signal of thy overthrow, 
Thy term of destiny.” 

No reader who has seen the words composed by Dr. Calcott, will 
fancy this an improvement. The lines upon the death of Richard 
Savage, are the best we can select from the ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces :” 
the character here given of that poet, is not new in a single particu- 
lar, but the verses have an easy flow, and are not deficient in vigour. 

* Cast on the noisy town to write and think, 
He pick’d up paper, and begg’d pen and ink. 
His ragged dignity proclaims his birth, 
Woe join’d with sport, and gravity with mirth. 
His prime delight to share a jovial meal, 
Then bilk his friends, and from the world to steal : 
Snatching at transient joy and deathless fame, 
Folly and pride put in an equal claim: 
Right in opinion, but in practice wrong, 
Devoid of conduct, yet in logic strong : 
Still with mankind acquainted to no end, 
He wearied all, and dy'd without a friend. 
The day to night he turn’d, the night to day, 
His head reclin’d in filth and crown’d with bay: 
Now drunk with Burgundy, and now with beer— 
Half-hang'd, half-starv’d, half-bastard, and half-peer.” 

It is not stated whether the anonymous Editor has oo hand iu 
these productions : the few notes he has added are not very learned 
- illustrative: he is chiefly indebted to them for * Rollin’s Ancient 

istory.” 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Literary Jntelligence, Sc. 


Select Pieces in Verse and 
Prose. By the late John Bow- 
deer, jun. Esq. of Lincoln’s {nn, 
Barrister at Law, with a portrait 
of the author. 

Letters addressed to a Serious 
and Humble Inquirer after Divine 
Truth, with a peculiar aspect to 
the circumstances of the present 
Times. By the Rev. Edward 
Cooper, Rector of Hamstall Rid- 
ware, and of Yoxall, in the County 
of Stafford, and late Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. 

The First Volume of the Elgin 
Marbles, with an Historical and 
TopographicalAccount of Athens, 
illustrated by about 40 plates, 
drawn from the original Sculp- 
tures, and etched. By the Rev. 
E. J. Burrows, A.M. F.L.S. 

We understand that Mr. Dyer 
will publish in a few days, a new 
edition of Fox's Letters on the 
English Constitution, and it will 
be accompanied with several ad- 
ditions. 

Comic Dramas, in Three Acts, 
By Maria Edgeworth, Author of 
Tales of Fashionable Life, &c. 

Fifty-two Lectures on the Ca- 
techism of the Church of Eng- 
land; to which are added, Three 
Introductory Discourses on the 
Subject, addressed to the inha- 
bitants of the Parish of Hinx- 
worth, Herts, and dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Rev. 
Boyer Edward Lord Bishop of 
Ely. By the Rev. Sir A. Gordon, 
Bart. A.M. late of Christ Church, 
Oxford; Rector of West Tilbury, 
Essex; Prebendary of Bristol; 
and Chaplain to his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon. In 3 vol. 8vo, 





Mandeville, a Domestic Story 
of the 17th Century. By the 
Author of Caleb Williams. 

The Bower of Spring, with 
other Poems. By the Author of 
the Paradise of Coquettes. “ Et 
Ver et Venus.” 

Historical Account of Disco- 
veries and Travels in Africa, 
from the earliest Age to the pre- 
sent Time, with Maps and Charts. 
By the late John Leyden, M.D, 
completed and enlarged; with 
Views of the present State of that 
Continent. By Hugh Murray, 
Esq. F.R.S.E. 

A New General Atlas, con- 
structed from the latest Authori- 
ties. By A. Arrowsmith, Hydro- 
grapher to the Prince Regent. 
Exhibiting not only the Bounda- 
ries and Divisions, but also the 
Chains of Mountains and other 
Geographical Features of all the 
known Countries in the World; 
comprehended in 53 Maps, from 
original Drawings, engraved in 
the best Style of the Art by Sid- 
ney Hall. 

Part 3d of Ormerod’s Histo 
of Cheshire is now ready for deli- 
very. The Subscribers are res- 
pectfully desired to make early 
application for their copies to 
their respective booksellers, as the 
publishers do not hold themselves 
liable to complete any sets which 
may become imperfect in conse- 
quence of delay in claiming the 
parts upon publication. The num- 
ber of copies printed is limited to 
three hundred and fifty ; of which 
twenty-two only remain unsub- 
scribed for. Part 1V will be pub- 
lished June 1. 
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A New System of Commercial 
Arithmetic ; of such construction 
as to obviate all the inconve- 
niences arising from the irregula- 
rity in the Divisions of our Mo- 
nies, Weights and Measures; and 
so prompt and simple in the ap- 
plication, as to form a perfect, 
Ste my and universal Ready 

eckoner, not only applicable to 
all Mercantile Calculation, but 
equally adapted to the Mechanic, 
the Surveyor and the Engineer, 
and to every profession where 
Calculations are required. By 
Thomas Preston, late of Tooley 
Street, and the Island lead-works, 
Limehouse, 

The Colonies, and the present 
American Revolution. By M. 
de Pradt, formerly Archbishop of 
Malines. 

In addition to a summary view 
of the geography, history and 
commerce of the Eurepean settle- 
ments in the East and West In- 
dies and North America, M. de 
Pradt enters into a variety of the 
boldest political speculations on 
the Colonial System. He is the 
warm advocate of the separation 
of Spanish America from the 
parent state; but upon this sim- 
ple ground, that in his estima- 
tion, nu other event could be 
equally fatal to the prosperity of 
Great Britain. He contends, that 
if Buonaparte, instead of carrying 
on two wars in Europe, one 
against Russia by land, and the 
other against England by sea, had 
employed all his means for the 
emancipation of Spanish America, 
he would in so doing, kave given 
its death-blow to the English ma- 
ritime superiority ; and he shows 


that the Spanish American cause | Eng 


is a French interest, and not an 
English one. 





Works in the Press, &c. 


A Translation of the Works of 
Virgil, partly original and partly 
altered from Dryden and Pitt. 
By John King. 

Mr. Cumming is preparing for 
the press a second edition of the 
* Resolves Divine, Moral and Po- 
litical” of Owen Felltham ; as re- 
vised by him a few years since. 

Lieut. Edward Chappell will 
publish early in next month, a 
Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's 
Bay, containing some account of 
the north-east coast of America, 
and the Tribes inhabiting that re- 
mote region, in an octavo volume, 
illustrated by plates. 

Sir William Adams has in the 
press, an Inquiry into the Causes 
of the frequent Failure of the 
Operations of extracting and de- 
pressing the Cataract, and the 
Description of an improved Series 
of Operations. 

Miss E. Spence is printing, in 
an octavo volume, Letters from 
the North Highlands, addressed 
to Miss. J. Pouter. 

Dr, Coote has in the press, the 
History of Europe, fromthe Peace 
of Amieus in 1802 to the Peace of 
Paris in 1815, forming a seventh 
volume of the History of Modern 
Europe. 

Dr. Carey will soon publish 
Latin Versification made easy, 
intended as an Appendix to his 
Latin Prosody. 

The Rev. Henry Rutter has in 
the press, a Key to the Old Tes- 
tament, pointing out the persons, 
events, &c. that were figurative 
of Christ and his Church. 

Mr. Griffiths, author of the 
Sons of St. David, is preparing 
for the press, the Champion of 
land, a Historical Romance, 
founded on facts that occurred in 
the 14th century. 
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Reflections on the Atoning Sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ. By Hag’ Stew- 
art Boyd, Author of Select Passages 
from St. Crysostom, Select Poems of 
Synesius, &c. 

Caractacus, a new Tragedy, in Five 
Acts; with previous Remarks on 
English Dramatic Tragedy, compri- 
sing a Blank Verse Gamut, and Stric- 
tures on Theatrical Committees, Ma- 
nagers and Players; with an Appen- 
dix, including an auswer to, and Cri- 
tique on, some unique Criticism con- 
tained in a Publication entitled “ the 
Critical Review.” By William Mon- 
ney, Gent. Author of “ Considera- 
tions on Prisons,” &c. 

The Imperial Captive, or the Unex- 
ampled Career of the Ex-Emperor 
Napoleon, from the period of his 
quitting Elba, to that of his Surrender 
to the British Nation, circumstan- 
tially developed By Jolin Gwilliam, 
Author of “ the Battles of the Danube 
and Barrosa, ce. 

A Peep behind the Curtain at the 
present Lottery Scheme ; in a Dia- 
logue between John Bull and his 
Brother Thomas; with an Appendix, 
containing the Schemes at lengtu 
from the Gazette, with a few Re- 
marks. 

Second Edition of the Study and 
Practice of the Law, considered in 
their various relations to Society, in 
a Series of Letters. By John Raithby, 
of Lincoin’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of George Buchanan. By David 
Irving, L.L.D. the 2nd edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged; with an Appen- 
dix, containing many Original Pa- 
pers, and a Reprint of Buchanan’s 
Admonitioun direct to the treu Lordis; 
an« other Scottish Tracts. 

A Letter to William Smith, Esq. 
Member for Norwich, from Robert 
Southey, Esq. 

Third Edition of Armata, a Frag- 
ment. 

Outlines of Geology, being the Sub- 
stance of a Course of Lectures de- 
livered in the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By William Thomas 
Brande, Esq. Sec. R.S. F.R.S. E. 
Prof, Chem. R. I. &c. 





A new edition of Travels in the In- 
terior Districts of Africa, performed 
in the Years 1795-6-7, and during a 
subsequent Mission in 1805. By 
Mungo Park; to which is prefixed a 
copious Life of Mr. Park. 

he Second Volume contains Mr. 
Park’s Last Journey and Life, and 
may be had separately. 

On the Present State of Public Af- 
fairs. 

A Translation of the St. Helena 
Manuscript. 

This work, which is equally dis- 
tinguished by its spirit and its inge- 
nuity, was given tothe publisher with 
an assurance of its being drought 
from St. Helena, though an air of 
mystery was affectedly thrown round 
ibe mode of its conveyance. Whether 
it be really written by Buonaparte, 
or by some confidential friemd, is a 
matter that must be left entirely to 
conjecture. It bears some resem- 
blance to his styie, more to his man 
ner, and is altogether just what the 
ostensible author or an able apologist, 
under his name, might be expected to 
say of his opinions, motives, and ac- 
tions. 

A most Solemn and Impertant 
Epistle to the Emperor of China, on 
his Uncourtly and Impolitic Beha- 
viour to the Sublime Ambassadors of 
Great Britain. By Dr. John Walcot 
(Olim Peter Pindar, Esq.) 

= Facit indignatio versus.” 

I, who had dropp’d the Mase’s quill, 

And long had left th’ Aonian hill, 
Start from my slumber, with my 

wonted might ; 

To scourge a Monarch of the East, 

For mocking Monarch’s of the 

West, 
A Lord of Britain and advent’rous 
knight. 

A New Edition of a New System 
of Domestic Cookery, formed upea 
Principles of Economy, and adapted 
to the use of Private Families ; com- 
prising also the Art of Carving, Ob- 
servations on the nt of the 
Dairy, and Poultry Yard; Instruce 
tions for Home Brewery, Wines, &c. 
Cookery for the Sick and for the 
Poor; many very useful Miscelle 
neous Receipts, and Directions pro- 
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rto be given to Servants both in 

‘own and Country ; to which is pre- 
fixed an Essay on Domestic Eco- 
nomy and Household Management, 
comprising many Observations which 
will be found particularly useful to 
the Mistress of a Family. By a 
Lady. 

A First Letter to a Reformer, in 
| to a Pamphlet lately published 
by Walter Fawkes, Esq. (iate M.P. 
for the County of York,) entitled, the 
Englishman’s Manual. By Michael 
Tho. Sadler. 

A Narrative of Occurrences in the 
Indian Countries of North America, 
since the connexion of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Selkirk with the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and his at- 
tempt to establish a Colony on the 
Red River ; with a detailed Account 
of his Lordship’s Military Expedi- 
tion to, and subsequent proceedings 
at Fort William, in Upper Canada. 

A Letter to an English Nobleman, 
respectfully submitted to the serious 
consideration of both Houses of Par- 
liament; containing an Analysis of 
the British Constitution, and a Re- 
view of the Catholic Question as it 
relates to Ireland im particular, and 
as it stands cennected in its conse- 
quences with the happiness and se- 
curity of Society in other Countries. 
By Liberator. 

Thoughts on the Law relating to 


Salt, as they effect the Fisheries, | 
Agriculture and Manufactures of the | 


Kingdom ; with a copy of the evi- 
dence given by the Author to the 
Honourable the Board of Trade, on 


Publications. 


the same subject. By Samuel Parkes, 
F.L.S. M.R.1. Member of the Geolo- 
gical Society, &c. &c. 

A new edition of the Poetical 
Works of the late Thomas Little, 
Esq. 

Germanicus; Tragedie en Cing 
Actes et en Vers. Par A. V. Ar- 
nault, representée par les Comme- 
diens Francais ordinaires du Roi, le 
22 Mars, 1817. 

Breves et infaustos populi Romani 
amores.—Tacite. 

Arguments in favour of the Prac- 
ticability of Relieving the Able. 
Bodied Poor, by finding Emploey- 
ment for them, and of the beneficial 
consequences of such Employment 
both to the Morals of the Poer, an 
the National Wealth, addressed to the 
Committee on the Poor Laws. By 
Sir Egerton Bridges, Bart. a Member 
of the Committee. 

Ethical Questions, or Specula- 
tions on the Principal Subjects in 
Moral Philosophy. By T Cogan 
M. D. 

A few cursory Remarks on the 
Obnoxious Parts of the Game Laws, 
the 2d edition. By Sir William El- 
ford, Bart. F.R.S. and L.S.S. 

The Advantages of Solitude, a Ser- 
mon, preached at Salter’s Hall Meet- 
ing House, by the late Rev. Hugh 
Worthington, April 20th, 1777, never 
before published. 

A Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Oldand New Testament. 
A new edition, carefully corrected, 
and compared with those of Cruden, 





Brown, Taylor, &c. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Spurrell, author of a little book, called Vice Triumphant, noticed in 
the Monthly Catalogue of our last Number, is under the ordinary delusion 


of inexperienced authors, thinkin 
mate the value of their labours. 


that nobody but themselves duly esti- 
n briefly mentioning his work, we could 


only be infiluesced by the contents of it ; and any person who read our 
short, and we will say favourable remarks, and afterwards perused the 
author’s laughably angry letters on the subject, would wonder at the for- 


bearance we now exercise. 


Some valuable works are unnoticed from the late period of their re- 


eeption. 
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